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Preface 


This book is an attempt at studying Sino-US collusion with 
Pakistan since 1949 in the context of the victorious national 
liberation struggle of thepropleoFEast Bengal and the emergence 
of the Gaiia PcajataiUri Bangladesh. The close political and 
economic relations between China and Pakistan have raised 
many eyebrows due to their conflicting ideologies and the latter’s 
deep alignment with the USA. It has also been widely held 
that China and the USA are sworn enemies. With this view 
in mind, a brief evaluation has been made of the motivations 
and ideological compulsions of China in forging an entente 
with Pakistan. 

It has been believed that China, in order to achieve its 
hegcmonistic and nationalistic ambitions, induced Pakistan in 
conjunction with the USA to engage against India and the 
Soviet Union, China’s insatiable desire to attain a cosy niche in 
the halls of the superpowers has also influenced its decision to 
endorse belligerant US aaioiu and betray one of the greatest 
national liberation struggles of the world in the present epoch. 

My warmest thanks are due to Mr. Girja Kumar and the 
staff of the library of the Indian Council of World Affairs, 
Sapru House, New Delhi, for their kind help in making avail- 
able necessary material for this book. I also extend my 
thanks to my friends and well-wishers for their invaluable 
help and advice. 


J^ew Delhi 
FebTuarji21, 1972 


Tapan Das 
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CaiAPrER ONE 


Bangladesh and The New Entente 


Emergence of a secular, democratic and independent Bangla- 
desh has upset the balance of power in Asia just at a time 
when China and the United States have succeeded in evolving 
a new equation between themselves to play their respective 
selfthosen and mutually agreed roles In’ this continent and the 
world. 

Both the countries— China, the bluest Asian power claiming 
to be the only true siandaid-bcattr of socialism in the 
world, and the USA, world’s biggest imperialist power claim- 
ing the right to refashion the social order In every Asian coun- 
try (and the world) in its own image— have found their geopo- 
litical interests converge in Pakistan. 

The tragedy of the people of Pakistan, oppressed by a 
rapacious military junta, only intensified the urgency of the 
need to coordinate Sino-US schemes and plans. The declaration 
of independence by a majority of the people making up the 
country’s eastern wing naturally upsets what these two big 
powers have been painstakingly building up all these years. 
The genocide in Bangladesh, mass murders, loot and rape, 
undertaken by the military junta of Islamabad, apparently at 
big powers’ behest, could only be the last desperate attempt to 
salvage what was left of their jdan*. It is natural that they 
would be engaged in re-shaping their plans in this part of the 
Indian subcontinent and devising more diabolical schemes to^ 
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serve their geopolitical aims in Asia. The schemers in both 
China and USA would be chagrined at the utter failure of their 
plans which were obviously worked out without reckoning with 
the spirit of freedom sweeping the former imperialist colonies 
and the newly independent countries of the Third WoHd. 

Both China and the USA are shocked that their calculations 
about the future developments in thiscontinent— with mutually 
agreed spheres of influence— have resulted only in utter failure, 
leading to the disintegration of Pakistan. 

And this has happened even before they could give a final 
shape to those plans. If at one stage, the then President Ayub 
Khan of Pakistan had «boastcd of having played the role of an 
honest broker between Washington and Peking, it was 
mainly because of the need felt in Washington and Peking 
for a suitable spring-board in the subcontinent, what may be 
called, the soft underbelly of the Soviet Union. That accounts 
for the frantic efforts of both USA and China to prop up a 
bigoted military junta in West Pakistan, unmindful of the 
wishes of the people. It is as difficult for a Nixonian USA to 
ditch Pakistan (in the same way as Taiwan) after the debacle 
in Indo-China, as it is galling for the Maoist China to abandon 
the foothold it has established in the Indian subcontinent. 

Thus, the pattern of sdieroes and plans woven around 
and through the developments of the past several years in 
Pakistan forms a major subject of study to understand this 
peculiar phenomenon of an imperialist country colluding with 
another claiming to be a “true” socialist state. Wc have to 
recognise their identity of interests that serve their common 
geopolitical objectives in this part of the world. 

Much of what the USA has been doing in Pakistan is 
known in its broad outlines. But very little has been publi- 
cised about the Chinese aims and objectives in this part of the 
Indian subcontinent. And an understanding of these develop- 
ments demands a study of the Chinese attitude and aid to 
Pakistan to discern the future direction of their policies in this 
subcontinent and the world. 

Both the Chinese and Am.erican rulers guided by their 
hegcmonistic and colonial ambitions, had been placating the 
rulers of Pakistan ever since iu creation in 1047 to “teach a 
lesson” to their common enemies, the Soviet Union and India. 
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Bangladesh is a late development and both the v?orid 
powers are interested to see that their strategies do not 
upset in the new situation. Pafcistaa’s crucial role in Chou. 
Kissinger meeting is not surprmng and its role as a middle- 
man in the SIno-Amcrican detente has been adequately com- 
pensated. Its service in a crucial period of Bangladesh mass- V 
acre could only he properly rewarded by providing more arms 
for butchering a few more millions of innocent human beings, 
•who included among others, the supponers of both Chairman 
Mao and the Americans. 

George McGovern, a VS Democrat Senator, authorita- 
tively asserted on July 28, 1971, that “arms were still being 
shipped to Pahistan in return for Pakistan's cooperation in 
arranging Dr Henry Kissinger's recent trip to Peking.” —— — 
Pakistan occupied a unique position in the Smo-Amcri- 
can strategy in South-East Asia and the hawks of Islamabad 
werejassigned special role to achieve the aims of their allies. ' 
Both the Chinese and American poTicy-mikers expressed In 
almost identical terms the importance of Pakistan in their offi- 
cial and non-ofheial statements on more than one occasion. 

Jt was as early as December 1951 when President Truman 
in histreport to the Congress on Mutual Security Programme 
said'. ”Pak5«an is one of the youngest nations, but already 
progressive (?) and powerful Its friendship for the West may 
become an important factor in giving stability to the I'lear 
East. At the same time Pakistan is a valuable ally in South 
.Asia because of its strategic l ocatio n in the Indian Ocean and 
its control of land passes ft om Central Asia.”^ 

It was^his observation which followed concerted elTorts 
by the Americans for bringing Pakistan into its fold and it led 
to the significant visit of the then Oommander-in-Chief of the 
Pakistani army, General Ayub Khan, to Washington in the 
fall of 19o3. President Ayub grasped the meaning of the Ameri- 
can plans in Asia and assured Pentagon of Pakistan’s •willing- 
ness to act “as one of the chief A^ t> bastio ns*' ofthe United 
States and asked for his soldiers uihom he” considered “tough 
fighters” the arms "that Pakistan cannot produce.”® 

Mvlucl Sttunr^ Fiwi Rrpert to Congress for die lix months 

ending 3551 DerembtT, I'tM. \V»t WS* 

•US endWctld Ftperl, Ottobw S>, I9S3. 
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The subsequent two-way visits of the US and Pakistani 
officials and prolonged parleys between them culminated in the 
signing of the US-Pakistan Mutual- Aid and Security Agree- 
ment in May 1054, the flow of dollars and sophisticated 
weapons has since continued to Pakistan without respite. 

The Chinese assessment of Pakistan, on the other hand, 
did not differ much from the Americans’. Peking in its unimi- 
table style, keeping up the barrage of heavy attacks against 
the Paper Tiger and consistently stepping up its generous effu- 
sion of invectives against the Soviet Union and other Com- 
munist countries for having "betrayed” revolutionary struggle 
and gone revisionist, and went on fondling Islamabad’s belli- ^ 
cose hordes. While it did not hesitate to denounce the Soviet 
Union in most derogatory terms for attempting a dialogue with 
the Americans and giving economic help to India, Peking 
m aintained a sort of unwritten understanding with Washingtoa 
0 comer the Soviet Un ioD and pressurise India. _ 

' China's as^ssment ot t'akistan’s strategic importance in 
global power politics was very close to those of the American 
and the British. The Peking ideologues headed by Mao Tse- 
tung knew too well the future role Pakistan could play, being* 
the largest Muslim country in Asia and to pounce upon India 
whenever necessary. It was not unknown to the Chinese leaden 
that an influential section of the Pakistani leaders, who were 
very close to the British colonial regime, characterised the 
Chinese revolution ns essentially nationalist in spirit. It might 
not have been totally accidental that during this time the 
Maoist section of the Chinese leadership was pronouncedly 
narrow nationalist in its projection of China before the world. 
The Maoist leadership was also not unaware of the comraents- 
oftlie First Foreign Minister of Pakistan, Sir Mohammed 
Zafrulla Khan in the days of the Korean upheaval that “Mao 
was not a satellite of Russia.”* 

It is also a fact that since4hc establishment of the People’s 
Republic of China, Pakistani rulers, with calculated long-term 
objectives took a dubiooj attitade towards che Soviet Union. 
They regarded Soviet Power as a serious threat to Pakistan’s ' 

*The Hwda.Uadns, January IS, IfiSVceferred to by B. N. Gosvfatai in. 
Pakiitan end China, Allied Publbbeis, 1071. 
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security and consider ed Mao*a Ch ina as a friendly nation. The 
Chinese leaders were fuMy informed about the'stan’d taken by 
Pakistan at the Commonweakh Relatiom Conference in 
Toronto in 1949. Sir ZairuUa, who was in China as the first 
diplomatic representative of British India during the Second 
World ^Va^, endorsed the view in this conference taken by 
eome countries (not India), that the Soviet Union was a poten- 
tial enemy of Pakistan and greater and real threat to her se- 
curity would come from the USSR and not from China.* 

The Chinese leaders were aware of the fact that the Pakis- 
tani assessment of China and the Soviet Union was immensely 
influenced by British understanding. During the early years of 
the Chinese revolution, British policy-makers considered that 
the Chinese Communists were mostly peasants and their past 
activities had been guided by the spirit of nationalism. As 
■early as 1949-fiO, the Britishers anticipated Sino-Soviet rupture 
(this assessment is available in the House of Commons Deba- 
tes and writings of several British experts on foreign aiTain). 
It may not be a mere coinddence that the American assess- 
ment of China had striking simibrky with that of the British. 
Mao’s close friend, Anna Louise Strong, and the veteran Ameri- 
can journalist, Edgar Snow, were erudite experts on Mao’s 
doctrines. These specialists had persistently tried to portray a 
completely different picture of the Chinese revolution and the 
Communists there. The implication was that the whole Chinese 
lot differed in their outlook on Communism with the Russians, 
who happened to be the first in the world to proclaim scientific 
socialism. One of the astute British experts In colonial matters, i 
Sir Robert Scot, put across the thesis in the American quarter- j 
ly, Foreign Affairs (January 1971) that b etween Amer’ ^--^ "rid 
China, ‘'there is no permanent confiict ot national interests 
such as exists between China and ^ iasia.” Edgar Snow, in^ 
“Jiis^^farat^ book ReZ Star yvtt Qsifuij adroitly invested Mao’s 
branS of Communism with respectability, calling it agrarian 
reformism in contrast with the “rigid BolshevUm” of the Soviet 

Union. ' "■ 

With this queer similarity of understanding between 
America, Britain and China, die Peking leaders’ oft-repeated 


‘B. N. Goa\ 


II, lUd., p. 12. 
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commenis about Pakistan that “there was no real conflict of 
interest between the two countries” (China and Pakistan) did 
not seem surprising. Making this remark. Premier Chou En- 
lai conveyed his Governments assurance to the Government 
of Pakistan during his Jast visit to Pakistan that ^‘although 
Pakistan was a parly to a military treaty (SEATO), Pakistan 
was not against China.”* 

It was due to this consideration that China heartily wel- 
comed recognition by Pakistan on January 4, 1951, on 

the advice of the British Government. Britain’s influence on 
Pakistan’s decision to recognise China was disclosed by no less 
a person than the late Mian Iftikharuddin in the Pakistan 
Assembly on March 23, 1950. 

Pakistan’s oITicial spokesmen, by their categorical asser- 
tion that recognition of China “did not mean any sympathy 
for any ideology,” wanted to discourage the jubilation of the 
pro-Communist Mian Iftikharuddin. It was also intended to 
serve as an assurance to the feudal landlords and bureaucrats 
in Pakistan and their patrons in Britain and America, that the 
country still remained loyal to them. 

For Peking, recognition by a country like Pakistan which 
was the second Commonwealth country after India and the 
first Muslim country in Asia, was viewed as a significant step 
towards its long-term objectives of expanding influence in, 
West Asia and South-East Asia. Overlooking completely the 
reactionary character of the Pakistani ruling hierarchy, the 
Chinese leaders appeared to altadt more importance to 
Pakistan’s role as a powerful leverage in a contingency like 
Sino-Sovlet cleavage and as a bridgehead for contacts with the 
Americans and British. The Chinese were aware of the Ameri- 
can assessment of the importance of Pakistan and they were 
obviously taking active interest in it in order to avoid a da ch 
between the Chinese and American strategies in this region. 
An unwritten understanding thus look shape among Peking, 
,Pindi and Washington. Subsequent developments provided the 
necessary evidence ol fut eiustence ol such an agreement. The 
recent developments over Bangladesh go to prove that this 

‘Mohammed Khalid, lyfl/art St«te, A Com Study ef Pakittan, Royal Book. 
Co., Karachi, 1D63, p. 192. 
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igrccmcnt has already been put info action, 

Tlie invitation of Premier Ciiou Pn-lai to President Nixon 
with this background is not bewildering even after China has 
already scrs’cd some 500 odd svamings to the USA so far. Both 
understand fully their common interests in South-East Asia and 
the Indian subcontinent. The forthcoming meeting is presum- 
ably for a stocL-taking and chalking out of plans to be pursued 
further, keeping each other’s interests in view. However, it is 
also necessary* tokcep in mind here that the identity of the 
views of the USA and China in Pakistan does not necessarily 
mean total abnegation on the part of one for the benefit of the 
other. k\ hat they are doing is evolving a mctliod of accommo- 
dating without stepping on each other’s toes. 

It may not be incorrect to observe that due to Pakistan’s 
close association with Cfiina and the Peking leaders’ unflinch- 
ing support to Yahya Khan v.ho justified his pogrom in Bangla- 
desh on the plea of maintaining the integrity of Pakistan in tlie 
natne of ksUm, %Vailungton felt understandably concerned and 
rushed arms to Pindi so that America’s pound of flesh was not 
devoured by Peking. Nixon justified his arms supply on the 
plea that America did not want to lose its poliiicn) initiative for 
what he called “a speedy settlement-” 

It was rightly observed by an Indian commentator that in 
(he case of Bangladesh "... strange unity of purpose was 
discemibie in the attitude of the United States and China, bodt 
of which seemed more concerned about the vulnerability of the 
Pakistani leadership than aboolthc democratic ideals and revo- 
lutionary struggle of (be Bengalis.’** 

Bangladesh is of special significance in this particular 
context as there arc many of Mao’s followers who are fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with the Mukti Bahini (liberation force) 
against the Pakistani army which had been blessed as much by 
Chairman Mao as President Nixon, It may not be a mere 
day-dream to hope that Mao's ardent followers would soon 
realise through their own arduous and death-defying struggle, 
the abominable role played by China in regard to Bangladesh 
massacre. It nould, therefore, be interesting to study the pros 


•T. KarLi Itussain, "Sino-IndsinRelatioBi,” Eionomie end Folilieal if'tiily, 
September 18, 1971. 
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and cons of China’s support to Yahya Khan, taking into 
account the -whole gamut of Sino-Pak relations. 

China has actually helped to add one more black chapter 
to the history of human atrocities by aiding and abetting West 
Pakistan’s dastardly actions in Bangladesh. Jt is the logl^I 
outcome of the sub tle Si ne-Pak flirtatio n tvin ch ha^ bee n^oir^ 
’"45n for”ovw two decades. PassioiTfoTforging such a bond had 
NtTlKe^^overpowercd all seme of commitment to basic socia- 
list principles and respect for even ordinary human values. 
The entire world has been struck with surprise by the Chinese 
action vis-a-vis the happenings in Bangladesh. 

Speaking at an all-India Convention of Teachers and 
Students on Bangladesh in Calcutta, the most popular student 
leader of East Bengal, Begum Motia Chowdhury (acclaimed 
as Agni Kenja, the daughter of fire) said on September 14, 1071, 
that the people through th«r death-defying struggle for libera- 
tion and its experience had perfeedy recognised their friends 
and foes. *‘W« have realised,” she said, “that the Soviet 
Union along with all democratic forces of the world are our 
real friends.” Our struggle Is inseparable from the wars of 
liberation in Vietnam, Angola and Mozambique. We have 
noticed with pain the role of China, the claimant to socialism. 
We hope China will change its policy. If it does not, then the | 
names of Yahya and Mao Tse-tung will be written in the same 
line in the history of liberation struggle of Bangladesh.”* 

There is no indication to suggest that China would change 
its stand in the immediate future. 

People all over the world arc bewildered and profoundly 
shocked by the Chinese support to a military regime which has 
committed atrocities that have very few parallels in ivorld history. 
China’s so-called revolutionary principles stooped so low as to 
unhesitatingly accept the role of an active partner of Yahya 
regime in the genocide in Bangladesh. Its rabid anti- 
Soviet and anti-Indian policies have driven it to a blind alley 
from which it can escape only by branding them as “reactiona- 
I ncs!’ 'Criina accuseh'tne'boviet''Oriton o'! playing ‘into ‘'’Indian 
hands and becoming a partner of American, imperialism,” and 
• this when China is claspii^ the blood-dripping hands of the 

’S'a/tfnfdr (Daily), Calcutta, September 15, 1071. 
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murderer of the Indo-Chinese. 

The Soviet Union has been branded by China as an “ene- 
my” of the Pakistani people because it urged upon the Yahya 
regime to take urgent measures in order to stop “the blood- 
shed and repression against the population of East Pakistan 
and for turning to method of a peaceful political settlement.” 

Even when some of the known pro-Pakistan countries like 
Britain, West Germany and Japan are hesitant to openly sup- 
port the despicable Yahya regime, the Chinese leaders have 
thought it wise to offer active help to Pakistan in the name of 
maintaining the so-called inlegiiiy of Pakistan. China, in order 
to justify its action, has taken the same view about the war of 
liberation in Bangladesh as thatofthe West Pakistani marauders, 
it appears from Chou En-Iai’s letter that China is more concerned 
about the integrity of Pakistan than the Pakistani butchery in 
Bangladesh and holds the opinion that “the unification of Pak- 
istan and the unity of the people of East and West Pakistan are 
basic guarantees for Pakistan to attain prosperity and strength.” 

None would believe that the Chinese leaders are unaware 
of the plight of the Bengalis in Bangladesh to which the West 
Pakistani exploiters have driven them during the last 24 years. 
The Chinese leaders have full knowledge of the background 
which compelled the Bengalis to rise in revolt. But it is the i 
political motive of China that overlooked the just cause of the^ 
Bengali people. 

China has found it suitable to describe the popular leaders 
of Bangladesh as “sab oteurs ” who, it says, want to “sabotage 
the unification ofpSSanT’' It would serve no purpose to 
draw the Chinese leaders’ attention to Badshah Khan’s state- 
ment on April 22, 1971, which categorically describes the 
Bengalis as true Muslims and the most ardent followers of the 
hfuslim League in Pakistan. Even Z.A. Bhutto, the Presi- 
dent of Pakistan in his broadcast on December 10, 1971, 
said that Bengalis in East Bengal arc true Muslims. It was 
in East Bengal alone that there was a Muslim Ministry 
after the creation of Pakistan. The Muslim League rulers dug 
their own graves in East Bengal by their misdeeds and they 
should be held responsible for all the lapses which have culmi- 
nated in the present stru^Ic of the Bengali people for complete 
liberation. These are, of course, facts, the acceptance of which 
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would make it difficult for China to continue its actions. 

Without caring for truth, China has decided to provide 
all possible material and moral help to Pakistan. This, no 
doubt, is quite in conformity wdUi China’s earlier policies in 
regard to Pakistan. Peking has perhaps in mind Lin Plao’s 
ridiculous observation that “revolutionary people never take 
a gloomy view of the war.”* The so-called revolutionaries, 
therefore, paint a “radical” picture of the genocide in 
Bangladesh. 

The present situation has been most suitable for China to 
step up its military and economic aid to prove its solidarity 
and friendship with the West Pakistani hawks and strengthen 
its foothold in the subcontinent. Radio Pakistan, quoting the 
Associated Press of Pakistan, said on May 15 that China has 
offered an interest-free loan of Rs. 100 crores for Its economic 
development. 

The Chinese leaders are indeed serious in their business 
and are not satisfied with merely giving the moral support. 
They sincerely wanted the West Pakistani butchers to accom- 
plish their sadistic slaughter campaign in East Bengal. Armed 
support was, therefore, necessary not only to match the Ameri- 
can shipment of arms but also to fullil their pledge to support 
Yahya Khan in the extermination of the Bengalis. Karachi’s 
semi-official daily, Pakistan Times, reported that the Chinese 
Government handed over to Pakistan Government, on August 
12, three lOOO-ton freighters. The three vessels, equipped with 
Japanese radar, were purchased by Pakistan Government at 
rockbottom prices on interest-free credits. The vessels worth 
about one million dollars were secured for use, for different pur- 
poses, in East Bengal svhcrc roads and railway communications 
had been disrupted by guerilla actiom. The ruling clique in 
Pakistan would indeed remain indebted to the Chinese for this 
vital help that was very essential to crush the liberation move- 
ment in Bangladesh. 

China’s assessments of the Bangladesh developments and 
the patriotic freedom fighters has not undergone any change 
during the climactic developments of the liberation struggle. 
Peking, therefore, shows no hesitation in extending military. 


'ftopU't BaHj, September 12, 1965. 
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economic and political support to General Yahya Khan. 
Peking’s argument that the Awami League which spearheads 
the movement for independence in East Bengal is an organisa- 
tion of the local feudal landlords and capitalists and, therefore, 
does not qualify foe Chinese support is more atrmsing than 
convincing. By now it Is clear that it is not the Awami 
League alone which is in the forefront of the liberation struggle 
but millions of young Bengalis who laid down their lives 
fighting against the tyrannical forces of Yahya Khan. They 
were clear and unanimous in their objective of freeing their 
homeland from Yahya's hordes and heroically marched from 
victory to victory. The yardstick foe the Chinese assessment 
of the situation should have been the people’s verdict 
which unanimously condemned the Yahya Khan regime. To 
say that the Awami League in East Bengal is a bigger agent of 
imperialism than Yahya Khan, and that the Awami League 
is a bigger instrument of tyranny and exploitation of the 
masses than the demoniac miliury clique In \Vest Pakistan Is to 
talk theoretical nonsense os Peking h doing. Phrase'mongerlng 
and mouthing orpseudo>revolutionary slogans cannot cover up 
the Chinese betrayal of the national liberation struggle in 
Bangladesh. 

In this context, the pronouncements made by the Jamaahe- 
Islami zealots shed some light on the forces that rejoice at the 
Chinese support. China may be really embarrassed by the 
plaudits of the arch enemies of Communism in Pakistan. The 
religious fanatics are full of praise of Peking for its ‘‘forthright 
stand against Hindu conspiracy.” It is indeed ironical that 
Mao Tse-tung has been certified by the Jamaat paper, 
as the only “true leader of the oppressed people of the world.” 

Does it not sound ridiculous when Peking and Pindi express 
identical views about the oppressors and oppressed in Pakistan? 

It is amazing that the 75 million people of Bangladesh who 
have been ruthlessly plundered and exploited for the last 24 
years are accused of “conspiring the disintegration of Pakistan” 
and the West Pakistani Military bureaucratic compradore 
clique is regarded by China as the oppressed. It does not 
occur to the Chinese leaders to think deeply why the Bengalis 
who constituted 66 per cent of the population have been com- 
pelled to rise in revolt. It is the ideological political degenera- 
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tion that has robbed China of her conscience and forced it to 
take a distorted view of the struggle in Bangladesh. 

China’s alliance with Rawalpindi does not permit it to 
express concern over the slaughter of the thousands of innocent 
men, women and children in Bangladesh. This is, however, 
not for the first time that Peking has exhibited its moral 
degeneration. People sl5U recall with horror the dark 
days of 1962 and 1965 when China and Pakistan respectively 
made war on the people of India. Unbridled opportunism 
always forced China to indulge in malicious invectives against 
Soviet Union and India. This hatred also prompted it 
to forge opportunistic alliances with anti-people, military' 
bureaucratic regimes like that in Pakistan. In such a policy, 
China has always been guided by its narrow, sectarian outlook. 
This policy could as well be the outcome of China's strict 
•adheiente \o the puerile dettiine as propounded once by 
Marshal Chen Yi that "the Chinese friendship for Pakistan 
stemmed from the elementary principle that one should be 
friendly with the enemies of one’s enemiesj"* 


»AfinisJy a/ Externa? Again &fwl, I9C5.€r, New EeUii.p. 15. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Not a Fortuitous Convergence 


Tbe ct,osz REiATiONSMjp that developed between Pakistan 
and China since the latter’s emergence as a People's Kepublle 
has remained an enigma, not only due to their diametrically 
opposite ideologies but also because of their tacit understand' 
ing with the Western Powers, especially the USA. 

Pakistan's coming into being as a separate state in the 
Indian subcontinent, accompanied by certain pecujaritles was 
something unnatural. The two wings of Pakistan, separated 
by nearly 1,200 miles of Indian territory, created a problem 
about the security of the new-born state. Its immediate neigh- 
bour India, with which it had many things in common and 
together with whose people the Pakbtanis had won indepen- 
dence, was projected as its bitterest and eternal enemy. The 
fear psychosis was deliberately imtiUed in the common Pakis- 
tani mind by the country’s ruling clique. The concern for 
the sanctity of Islam came in handy for the rulers. But reli- 
gion which played the principal role in the creation of Pakistan 
became not only a stumbling block in tiie way of the common 
people’s progress and prosperity, but also created problems 
for the ruling clique which had to serve their US and British 
imperialist masters and also lo preserve the sanctity of religion. 

IV'ith these inherent difltculcies, Pakistan’s friendship with 
communist China naturally gave rise to suspicion. IVhile the 
founders of Pakistan, including Mohammed Alt Jinnah, failed 
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to define clearly the role of rclipon in the new state, they had 
also failed to visualise the influence of religion in Pakistan’s 
foreign policy. 

In the repeated and unsuccessful attempt of Pakistani rulers 
to frame a constitution, the problem of finding a suitable plate 
for Islam remained unresolved. The religion which was con- 
ceived as the guiding force in managing the affairs of state 
in Pakistan created some new problems which could not be 
visualised earlier. It is no wonder that even after 24 years 
of its creation, Pakistan failed to reach a consensus for defining 
clearly the place and role of Islam- This difference happens 
to be one of the main reasons for the country’s failure to 
have a civilian and democratic administration and a consti- 
tution. 

These problems, reflecting the artificial or unnatural 
characters ofthe new state, became the constant worry ofthe 
leaders including Mohammed AU Jinnah. They had very 
little time to devote to foreign policy matters. The British 
and US monopolists, who wielded considerable influence over 
a large section of the Muslim League leadership and the 
country’s economy, used these problems to their advantage. 
Though initially Pakistan wanted to pursue a non-aligned 
foreign policy, men like Jinnah always stressed that Paldstan 
must remain loyal to the Commonwealth led by Britain. The 
rulers of Pakistan at the early stages, therefore, greatly valued 
British views on international issues. The emergence of 
People’s China and the question of its recognition prompted 
the Pakistan rulers to seek (he British views. Besides, because of 
Pakistan’s own handicap of inadequate information about the 
new Government in China, the Muslim League leaders were not 
fully acquainted with the US attitude towards the new authority 
in Peking. The assessment available with Sir Mohammed 
Zafrulla Khan, as mentioned earlier, was also heavily British 
oriented for obvious reasons. The Pakistani rulers were thus 
compelled to agree with the British analysis not only to 
demonstrate its loyalty but also to keep the future options 
open in case China turned hostile towards it. Pakistan like 
the British, viewed the Chinese revolution in 1949, even though 
engineered by the Communists, as a successful nationalbt 
struggle to overthrow foreign yoke than merely a manifestation 
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of the world-wide Communist design.* 

Having assessed the Chinese revolution as strongly nationalist 
instead of violently Communist, Pakistani policy-makers started 
selling the idea that in the interest of Pakistan’s national 
security it should have good relations with the nationalist 
China despite the opposite ideologies subscribed to by the two 
States. Pakistan’s headache was somehow to win dependable 
friends in its fight against India. China was credited with 
the potentiality of emerging as a posverful leader of the Asian 
world to challenge India’s rightful position not only in Asia 
but also on the international stage. It was also taken into 
account by Pakistan that in the event of Britain’s eclipse as 
a world power, Pakistan’s relations with China would give 
it a tremendous bargaining power with the USA. As we 
shall see later, China’s calculations in welctjming Pakistani 
overtures were more or less based on similar reasoning. 
China’s immediate objective was to win Pakistani support 
in order to wear out the US opposition and ester the United 
Nations more easily. 

Pakistan's preference of Peking to Mosow was also due to 
the well-known reasons of Soviet Union's strict adherence to 
ideological principles in the evaluation of Pakistan. Despite 
Soviet Union’s generous gift of foodgrains in 1650, when there 
was a severe food shortage in Pakistan, Moscow incurred its 
displeasure due to the former’s critical comments about the 
Muslim League. A leading Soviet Indologist, Dyakov, des- 
cribed in 19-18 the principle of “divide and rule” as the corner- 
stone of British policy in India (referring indirectly to 
Pakistan’s creation) and called the Muslim League a tool of 
the British since its inception- Accusing the Muslim leaders 
of demagogy, Dyakov observed that through this they 
managed to attract fairly wide masses of the Muslim demo- 
cratic intelligentsia and the Muslim peasantry.* The same 
author later called Pakistan an “artificial state” and commen- 
ted that the “sole link” between its two parts was “a common 
religion.” Interestingly, some of the leading Pakistani public 

'MusTiUq Aimed, “PaiiaUft’s PoUcy in Soutb-Easl Asi*,” Pakistan Hariimt, 
Jaive4,t95l. 

•Quoted by D. Kaushik, Sddel Jtelatiw with Mia and Paiislan, ViVat 
Publicationj, 1971 . , 
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figures demanding autonomy for different provinces in Pakistan 
made identical remarks in support of their cases, 

Pakistan was irked by the Soviet dislike of its • pan-lslamism 
and condemnation of its convening the first Islamic Economic 
Conference in Karachi in 1D4D. Moscow, too, was disturbed 
by a reported secret agreement between Pakistan and Britain 
for military bases in West Pakistan. There was speculation in 
Soviet circles that the USA was also pressurising Pakistan to 
accord facilities for the Installation of military bases in North- 
West Frontier and elsewhere.* Later events, particularly the 
U-2 incident, proved that the Soviet apprehensions were well 
founded. Soviet Union made no secret of its displeasure at 
Pakistan’s hobnobbing with the British and American imperia- 
lists to harm the neighbouring states. 

“At the end of 1949, four Senators accompanied by all 
manners of experts spent neatly a week in Pakistan. They 
went to Khyber Pass, studied the country around, made photo- 
graphs of the locality. These activities indicated that the 
American and British imperialists were interested in Pakistan 
not only as a market and field of investment. They arc out 
.to make it one of their military bases.”* 

In regard to Korean war also, Pakistan’s stand came in for 
sharp criticism from Moscow and concern was expressed in 
the Soviet Union about Pakistan moving closer to Washington 
to bag the US support on Kashmir issue. On June 19, 1952, 
Pravda quoted the Italian newspaper Ai>an(i to point out that 
if the Government of Pakistan became more amenable to colla- 
boration with Washington, the USA was not only ready to 
offer Karachi economic and military assistance but its active 
support in the Kashmir dispute. Pakistan was obsessed with 
the Kashmir problem and it aligned with all those who pro- 
mised to support its stand on Kashmir directly or indirectly, 
while discarding association with all those who were not pre- 
pared to give any indication of such support. These factors 
tilted the balance heavily in favour of Pakistan’s decision to 
fi^«Lwkh.tKosewbLOW«ea^isat,t.h.e, Umou. Though 

China appeared friendly with Moscow for several reasons and 

*TruJ, November 21, 194S. 

‘A'tui Timtj, May 24, 1930, quirted by D. Kambik in his booV, Soviet Rita- 
lions lath India and Pakistan. 
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was ambiguous about RiVistan’s claim to Kashmir, Pakistani 
rulers decided to cast their Jot with Peking. They quietly 
swallowed even derogatory Chinese remarks about Jinnah, 
keeping in view their own short-term and long-term objectives. 
(Some Chinese leaders commented once that “the Nehrus and 
Jinnahj are rceble-mindcd bourgeoisie" and they “were stoo- 
ges of British imperialism," China Digetl, April 5, 1940). 
Pakistan was perhaps less angry because Nehru, too, was 
maligned alortg with Jinnah. 

Some Pakistani experts also held that Pakistan always had 
British sympathy due to Jinnah’s annoyance with General 
Chiang Kai-shek for his advice to the British for transfer of 
power as early as 1942, during hts visu to India. This, 
according to a Pakistani author, was clearly not an apprecia- 
tion of the Muslim demand for a separate state. This advice 
was "preposterous’’ as the British withdrawal from the sub- 
eontiticnt at that time would have left the entire Muslim 
minority at the mercy of the Hindu-led Congress and sparked 
ofTa civil war.‘ The advice of Chiang Kai-shek provoked 
critical remarks from Jinnah svho said that the Genera] totally 
lacked understanding ofeommunal problems then ^xisting In 
India. This also was the reason, according to the same author, 
•why Pakistan did not shed tears over Chiang Kai-shek’s ouster 
In 1940. 

Giving his views on Pafcistm’s coming cioscr to China, the 
Pakistani expert observed; “India's militancy, especially 
simmCTing conflict in Kashmir and passive hostility of the 
Afghan Government -were weighty points to consider and • 
Pakistan certainly did not want another great neighbour 
(China) to be its enemy. Enlightened self-interest was obvious- 
ly the principal motivation for Pakistan’s decision to estab- 
lish diplomatic relations with the Government of Peking."* 

Pakistan thus put forward its argument for friendship with ' 
China to safeguard her national interest and security. But it 
was not a strong ground. In case of Soviet offer of help and 
move for friendship, Pakistan adopted a totally indifferent atti- 
tude on the plea that theSoviet Union was not so advanced as to 

‘Q,mubuddin Ahmed, FortigitT^uj ej Pakutm, An AViiedBoot 

Corporation, Karachi, ISWJ, pp. 
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be able to provide it with capital inacbincry and technical skill, 
urgently needed for the development of the countr>’*s industries. 
This branding would have been more appropriate in the case of 
China which was far more backward than the USSR. Chinese 
economy till the mid-fifties was heavily dependent upon the 
Soviet Union. The expectation of the Pakistani leaders, 
therefore, of any substantial economic help from China was 
influenced by certain other considerations and compulsions. 
Tills is also supported by the fact that although Pakistan’s first 
Prime Minister Liaquat All Khan leceived an invitation from 
the Soviet Union to visit Moscow in 10 tfi, he wangled an in- 
vitation and decided to go to Washington instead. Some Paki- 
stani commentators believed th.at the invitation from Washing- 
ton was "a consequence of the invitation that he received from 
Russia.”’ These factors go to support the view that while 
Pakistan was not prevented fromhwing friendship with China, 
any move for understanding with the Soviet Union ssas imme- 
diately spiked by the USA and Britain. 

Pakistan, in its early years, visualised the “inevitability” of a 
clash between the Soviet Union and the Western imperialist 
powers and ”it wouldbe a supreme Russian interest to disrupt 
air communication from West to East and vice versa, at well as 
to interfere with the shipping of Western Powers in the Indian 
Ocean. The Russians could do it best by controlling Karachi.”* 
While this assessment, bv all considerations, had pronounced 
Western overtones, if not entirely US or British instigated, 
Pakistan was also concerned about possible Soviet moves to- 
wards the oil regions of West Asia with Karachi as a base of 
operation. Pakistan, therefore, not so much in its own as in 
the interests of the USA and Britain, decided to shun Soviet 
friendship. 

Considering China to be less dangerous than communist 
Russia, Pakistan gradually moved towards forging a viable 
relationship with Peking. Pakistani strategists feared that 
“non-communist” countries which had pacts or alliances with 
the Soviet Union had to uhimatcly change their political and 
economic systems and adopt communism, and that had to make 

>K. Sarw-ar Ha*an, 7lt Straitgit InttmU •/ Pakulan, Pakistan Institution 
of International AOairs, KaraeJii, 1934. 

•Ibid. 
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Ihcmseivcs wholly and completely subservient to the Russians 
in matters of foreign policy. This fear^-omplex came in handy 
for the Pakistani ruling class to make the country an appendage 
of the USA. Pakistan felt assured that China would not be 
influenced by Soviet Union as a leading member of the inter- 
national communist community to spread communism jn Pakis. 
tan. As stated earlier, China was later considered by Presi- 
dent Ayub Khan as a vast country which could not be made a 
“satellite of Russia,'* while Zulflqar Alt Ohuito considered 
China as a colossus vthich would follow an independent policy. 
A Pakistani scholar also expressed the opinion that the signi- 
ficance of the Chinese revolution lay in its indigenous character 
and its substantial difference from the Russian variety of 
communism.* 

Concerted efforts were thus made by Pakistan to prepare the 
ground to sufTirietuly cover up the Islamic prejudice* and to 
liieilitate the establishment of the envisaged relationship with 
communist China. For Pakistan it now. became imperative to 
accord recognition to China. But this new relationship had 
its inevitable consequences. In Pakistan's case external pulls 
and pressures played a more dominant role than its strong 
religious feelings and narrow national interests. 

Pakistan, still under tremendous British influence, could not 
brush aside the latter’s advice on the issue. Pakistan held 
repeated consultations with Britain and Canada in the matter 
of its according recognition to China. The proceedings of the 
House of Commons give the idea that discussions took place 
between the Pakistani Foreign Minister and Philip Noel Bnkcr, 
the British Commonwealth Relation* Secretary, to arrive at 
a consensus and evolve a common policy towards China. The 
final decision was taken by Karaciii on January 4. JUal, to 
accord de jure recognition to China. The description of the 
new state as “the Central Peoples’ Government ofihe People’s 
Republic of China established at Peking” in the Karachi press 
communique smacked too much British. It also suggested that 
Pakistan had reservations m accepting ihe new government as 
the only legal ruling auiboriiy. Taiwan’s position was not 

•Mushla^ Ahm«1. •Ta'kBlan.** TotieT *n SwAVi-tait AsVi,” Pstwltn 
Horiion, June 4, I9D1 
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made clear due to American and British pressures. 

While it was the second country after India in the Common- 
wealth to recognise China, the progressive and democratic 
sections in Pakistan felt happy over it. But the ruling clique 
in Pakistan soon dispelled their hopes by declaring that the 
recognition of Peking did in no way imply the acceptance of 
its ideology.^® The democratic forces in Pakistan supported 
the government’s action but they took exception to British 
pressures or advice on this issue. 

Pakistani experts also mentioned that in essence the fear of 
India dominated Pakistan’s foreign policy. This view was • 
endorsed by almost all policy-makers of Pakistan. In justi- 
fication of their friendship with China they had repeatedly 
emphasised that although G lincsc variety of communism was. 
different Irom that existing in Russia, Pakistan did not even 
welcome the Chinese type for lu developments. To the Pakis- 
tani policy-makers, the threat of the Chinese communism, 
compared to the immediate and the continuing danger from 
India, were remote tlireats.“ 

Pakistan, impired by the USA and Britain, was made to see 
**real danger” in India and Russia both of which had already 
developed relations of friendship.. The ,US and the British 
strategists calculated that it would be more rewarding to bolster 
up Pakistan than make futile effort -to cajole India to snipe at i 
the Russians. The oB-repeated concern of the danger of 
communisn in Asia was, from this point of view, directed more 
towards tlic Soviet Union than Peking. The Chinese leaders, 
on their part, thought it wiser to have good relations with 
Karachi than with New Delhi where Soviet reputation was 
already high. Moreover, Peking at that stage did not relish 
the idea of a direct confronlatiou, with the Soviet Union for 
several leisom. Though PeVn » envied the growing Soviet 
goodwill in India, its own limitation hampered its activities jn 
India, Good relations with Pakistan were, therefore, consid- 
ered in Peking as a blessing in disguise. Through Pakistan, . 

China could exert 9ressiirfinn.lniIi.i.-u>,«trtJi to, -dtuut 

open for negottatioas with die USA aii,d Britain to divide- 

^•Pakislan CotxslUtanl AismUj Jkhaia, March 2j, 1050, 

»‘K. Sarwar tUian, Stiatific hamtU oj Pakislan. 
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° r^r "■”> Asia. 

It had 'r "'"“■"'■'P '“'■■'■I to be a pamoa. 

t ]»d l,,,Ie use for mcasarca for .oeial and economic advance 

thaftr"™ " S'"' ™P"t- 

t he Ind ^ r"? trade, nliieh wa, severely ].il by 

Le^tnf.b"”. ' ®“' "■» “ft ”ot,. holly correct. To 

nndema„d ,hepo,„ti.wonldbeoseA.l,ol,r,vea look a. the 

economic jilualion prevadins ■" Pakiitan. 

crtlm'Jrn ™P" '■ •'t' iftiSation 

lofal monopolists who wanted to ensure Pakistan’s 

deval ^°"°'”e "“™’ ™''" In"!'”, of'e' 

ImoL '“S"’ tl'Pstieally reduced the import of 

eotton and jute from Pakhtan. the Western countries were in 
Plieht '^Al.n'' “ "“le use of Pakistan’s economic 

tPonopoIists were more 
'P Pakistan and both were working for the same 

™t,„,-''t "e'S.',". =“'”"1 P" military 
ptilenlial orPaktitan from its global strategy as a tpring.hoard 
gain« file USSR. They tried (heir utmost to dislodge (he 
I’ai-'stan. in order to 

establish their own sway.t* 

“nie US and Dritish imperialists used their influence on the 
ca whip of ruling Muslim League to penetrate into Pakistan 
oy ollenng generous economic aid. The foreign monepolists 
a so encouraged the pan-lslamic Iwlings nurtured by the 
ni mg section of the Muslim League, dreaming to play 
a ea mg role in the Muslim world and win their sjmpathy 
f issucin Pakistan’s fltvour. This aiti. 

tude helped the US monepolists not only to lure Pakistan into 
joining I e US-backed military blocs to get arms and econcmic 
help, but also to secure Pakistan as a bridgehead to counter 
the Soviet influence in Asi.-i. 

In the struggle for a foothold in Pakistan, the USA succeeded 
in elbowing out their British partners. A group of American 
geologists soon arrived in Pakistan to explore its mineral re- 
sources in the beginning of 1018. The US monopoly capitalists 

"Canlokiiy and L. R. Gordon-Polmiikaya, dt HuUry «/ PakUtar, 
^vtIuL.^glJoLse.^fo,cow 1964, p. 107. 
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working in close cooperation with the ruling Muslim League 
hierarchy, agreed to invest more capita] in Pakistan. The 
move was ofTicially favourer! by the Pakistan Government. 
Addressing a meeting of the Pakistani Council of Industries on 
September 8, iDifl, Prime Minister Liaquat AH Khan called 
upon foreign businessmen* to invest capital in Pakistan. 
This call was followed up by a visit of a mission of the American 
industrial experts and a group of US Senators in the autumn 
of HI49. A team on behalf of the US dominated World 
Bank (the International Dank for Reconstruction and 
Development) also came to Karachi in February 1950. Pakistan 
sought a loan of Rs 750 million in 1950 from the IBRD. 

The most important advance, however, was made by the 
USA during Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan’s visit 
at the invitation of President Truman. The trip resulted 
in the signing of a U5*Paki$tan agreement for the purchase of 
US arms. With this the avowed neutral foreign policy of 
Pakistan was abandoned to become an important military 
satellite of the USA. 

As against these attempts, the Soviet Union, too, made over- 
tures to Pakistan to rescue it from its economic rut. The 
Soviet Union, immediately after the estabHshinent of diplomatic 
relations with Pakistan, supplied 120,000 tons of foodgrains. 
In 1018»49, the trade turnover between the two countries was 
more than Rs 71 million with a balance of Rs 17.2 millions in 
favour of Pakistan. There was abundant scope for improving 
the trade relations in Pakistan’s favour. Commenting on this 
aspect, Pakistani economist, Sajjad Hussain wrote in 1050: 
“There arc great possibilities of developing economic rela- 
tions because Russia is prepared to supply Pakistan its essential 
needs and Pakistan is prepared to supply Russia its surplus raw 
materials.”** • 

Soviet Union alio came forward with offers for oil and coal 
exploration. The offers were indeed significant from the Soviet 
point of view. Two Driiish enterprises, the Burmah Oil Com- 
pany and the Attock Oil Company, at that time owned most 
of the oil industry in PaUstan. British private capital held 
monopoly control over coal and other vital industries. Foreign 

’‘Sajjad Uuuain, Pakutan Cctiumitt, Karachi, 1950. 
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monopoly capitalrnvcjtmem* in PakiUan »vere estimated at 
Rs 1000 million in 1050.** The Soviet ftssisunce in these fields 
was, therefore, aimed at ending the British and US monopoly 
control in Pakistan. But the Pakistan niling class, loyal to 
Britain and tlic USA, had imcerenioniously rejected the Soviet 
offers. They laid dosvri certain preconditions for accepting 
the Russian assist.snce. Pakistan wanted the Soviet aid to be 
channelled through the United Nations agencies, it demanded 
a guarantee that the Russian tcclmscbns would not use their 
presence in Pakistan for propaganda purposes and that they 
would have to work under Pakistani Government otTicials.'* 

It may be noted that Pakistan, despite her huge adverse 
balance of trade with the USA, UK,and Japan in 1952, did not 
make any serious effort to improve its trade relations with 
Russia. According to a Paiula't Times report of December, 17, 

1 952, advene balance of trade with the US.A, UK and Japan 
was Rs 22.75 cror«, Rs 51.23 crores and Rs Si-C3 cropes, 
popectively. 

From all these, it becomes quite clear that although the 
Soviet offers for technical and economic assistance were in the 
national interest of Pakistan, the latter could not avail of it 
due to the US and British manoeuvres. Pakistan's rejection 
of Soviet help was politically motivated and the pro-West 
section of the ruling Muslim League svas responsible for leading 
the country into the Wesicm parlour. These facts bear proof 
that Pakistan established friendly relations with China due to 
the US and British insistence. For, China did not have then 
the capacity to render any assistance to Pakistan’s economy. 
For arras, loo, Pakistan had to beg at the doors of Western 
countries. It was much later that China gave military and 
economic assistance to Pakistan. It would also not be correct 
to assume that Clima was not aware of the alignment of ruling 
forces in Pakistan and their links vis-a-vis USA and Bncain 
at the early stage when its decision to recognise Peking 
was taken. 

IVhatcver might have been the Chinese knowledge or moti- 
vations, there is no denial of the fact that ihe SinO-Pakislan 

“y. V. Caokovsky. L. R. Conlon-Polonsliaya, Ofi Cil. 

“AnrHuivun.PaJtulan.IliJdieUsfeiiJftrtig'tPoltiy, frank Can Ss Co. 

Ltd. London, 19(30, pp. 89-119. 
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relationship started not merely on the basis of national security 
or interests of the tsvo countties. For even before the ink was 
dry on the statement announcing the recognition, Pakistan 
was seen begging for military equipment and economic 
aid from Britain and America. Pakistan’s differences 
with India and Afghanistan were also exaggerated and played 
up to create scare among its people to accept more US military 
aid and ruin Pakistan’s economy. Thus, from the point of view 
of Pakistan’s national economy and security, China’s utility 
was limited at the initial stages. China, however, assessed the 
immense importance of Pakistan to meet both its short-term 
and long-term objectives. 

After recognition of China, Pakistan, appointed Major- 
General N.A.M. Roza of the Pakistan Defence Services as the 
country’s first ambassador to Peking. This was done apparent- 
ly to create an impression in Pakistan that a man from the 
armed forces would be best able to extract arms commitment 
from China, Though he was appointed on July 19, 1051, he 
Dresented his credentials in Peking only on November 12, 
1051. The next Issue for Pakistan to consider was the support 
to the draft resolution moved by India seeking China's entry 
into the United Nations in 1950. Pakistan, after a lot of haggl- 
ing at the US counter, decided to support the Indian resolution 
which, however, failed to get through. Pakistan immediately 
after its pact with the USA in February 1051 changed itsst and 
on the issue of China’s representation in the UN and maintain- 
ed this stand till 1960. It is obvious that Pakistan did so on 
the advice of the USA which wanted certain commitments from 
Pakistan as well as from China. 

China’s intervention in Korea in 1950 also complicated 
matters for Pakistan. Peking’s involvement in Tibet and 


Foimosa created a rift between the USA and China. Pakistan’s 
predicamentinthistanglewasundcrstandable. Though Pakistan 
publicly adopted an unfriendly posture towards the Chinese 
action in Tibet, it did not support the appeal of the Tibetans to 
the U.N. Again, in the case of Formosa.. Pakistan’s stand, was. 
deliberately ambiguous, so as not to annoy the Chinese or to 
displease the US. 


It should, however, be noted that in regard to the Korean 
ar, Pakistan wished to play the role of a peace-maker along 
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rcpuicd to bT iW ,1 regarded to be powerful and 

infernatioml role in such a difficult 

•flat it still ■'^^*1 ••’•“•^•t wanted to give the impression 

t7.ake l i TT ““«•>■ --1 “"M bo tSpected 

abo ime d I " f’""'™" iMornational issues. This svas 
pLe fr, "*fe ■ "PI“«“Pby ■“ Pakistan to find a 

-t vo^ S. ' 

“t'tl according to the US and 

oompbteh r- c"’ tfiifttatwanta 

ihr},^ ”* relations on this issue. They kept 

othrr'I actions limited to a certain point with each 

Snow 't ^ *°”«f JP*ercst in view. For, according to Edgar 
‘ *®'®*’"'^^®rinleashedthc Korean War to create 
pemanem enmity bets^ecn America and China. This asser- 
C ™ "rP'otf by either China or the USA. It, there. 

ChiJei*^/!, ."'“'.'’“‘'““bad an inkling of the US and 
mise Korea and decided to try fora compro- 

Koe^ , ^**“«*" not oppose the US action in 

use at* \ ^ America, but spoke against the US move to 
Whel >n«ant well. 

UN, Pakistan, in order not 
abstained from voting the US-sponsored 
China as an aggressor. A significant 
»t.e.» ^*^^*^* wliich emerged from the Korean crisis was, 
UCLPK- ' ° cleavage in the Pakistan- 

ir. Soviet Union’s relations with all the three 

.nr c A Soviet journal described Pakistan’s gift 

ot 5.000 tons of rice lo the UN for use in South Korea, as 
rtirae iMmister Liaquat AH Khan’s servile zeal.” Pakistan. 

us, continued to play a double game to maintain its link svith 
both the USA and China. 

The ruling military-landlord-industrialist complex noiv 
started working hard for a fullJIedgcd military alliance with 
^enca. The then Commander-in-Chief of the Pakistan army. 
Ocncral Ayub Khan, who was toying with the idea for a lor"' 
time svith the full support of Governor Chulam Alohammed and 


1‘AVic Times, July 12, 19C0. 
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Defence Secretary Iskander Mtrza, was now joined by Prime 
Minister Mohammed Ali (Bogra). Moliammcd AH, a known 
US stooge, was openly advocating a military alliance with 
America. He stated in a TV interview in Washington that 
“Pakistan did not want to be neutral and wished to be aligned 
with likemihded nations that share the same ideals as are 
cherished by the people of Pakistan.” The desire to pursue a 
common policy with the USA was thus ofRcially proclaimed. 
Mohammed Ali, who was installed in oflice by the USA, for- 
mulated a bitter anti-Soviet foreign policy with the full blessings 
of America. In all his policy pronouncements, Mohammed Ali 
carefully avoided anti-Chinese slant. 

Mohammed Ali made a full exposure of himself in 1954 at 
the Colombo Conference of five Asian Prime Ministers. He 
clashed with Prime Minister Nehru who was bitter about the 
Western colonial machinations in Asia. Strongly opposing 
Nehru’s contention, Mohammed Ali played the rule of a 
drummer-boy of the West and argued that the Soviet Union 
and its ideology were responsible for all the malaise in Asia. 
He went to the extent of asserting that the “insidious Soviet 
attempt to bring all other nations under its heel was more 
dangerous than the Western type of colonialism.”^* While 
nothing could be more pleasing than this to the Americans, 
Mohammed, AH significantly avoided any reference to the 
Chinese communist activities in Asia. This may not be due 
to a mere oversight. 

IVitli Mohammed AH's assumption of power, it became easy 
for the USA to accredit Pakistan as a sincere ally of America. 
After generous economic and military aid, the pro-US section 
of the ruling party was assigned the task of popularising 
American aid in Pakistan in order to ensure a smooth ushering 
in of US-Pakistan entente. 

Mohammed Ali and Ayub Khan visited Washington in 
October 1953. They were joined by Governor-General Ghulam 
Mohammed in November 1053 and held discussions on 
AxnKir.an. atmt. ws PaALYAam. ThtJiew M Times 

reported on November 2, 1953 , that in exchange of arms, the 
USA sought facilities in Pakistan for the installation of military 

'Thj Tinwi, London, April Maud May 3, 1951. 
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bases. Richard Nixon, the then US Vice-President, came to 
Karachi in December 1953. 

To facilitate the US plan for a foimal military pact in which 
Turkey was aJso to be included, Ghulam Mohammed, General 
Iskander Mirza and General Ayub Khan visited Ankara at the 
end of 1053. hfcanwhile, the USA unsuccessfully tried to 
entangle India with this grand alUance by offering military and 
economic aid. Dut the move foiled due to India’s refusal to 
fall in. Tlie USA, hotvever, went ahead with the Pakistan- 
Turkey Agreement for Friendly Cooperation, signed in Karachi 
on April 2, 1954, The agreement, essentially a military alli- 
ance against the security of West Asia and Asian countries, 
came into force on June 12, 1954. Articles 4 and 6 of the 
Pact stressed the need for consultation and cooperation between 
the contracting parties in the sphere of defence and manufacture 
of weapons and other military equipment, and also provided 
for other countries’ inclusion in it. 

Protest demonstrations were staged in several Asian and 
Arab countries against the pact. The Governments of the 
Soviet Union and other East European couniries, as well as 
those of India, Afghanisun, Burma, Indonesia, Egypt, Nepal 
and Ceylon in their protest notes pointed out that the agree- 
ment was against the national interests of Pakistan and Turkey 
and It would increase international tension. SigniUcamly, 
China did not send a ny ollicial note of protest. 

The Pakistan-Turkey agreement preceded the Paklstao- 
US military alliance signed on May 19, 1954. The agreement 
providing Pakistan with duty-free supplies of weapons, military 
equipment and other war material, was followed by the visit of a 
large group of American military oilicers led by Major-General 
V. Saxton. Saxton stayed back in Pakistan and wasjouied later 
by Admiral Redford and General Van Fleet. Tiiese military 
specialists immediately started installing military units in Chitral. 
Gilgit, Peshawar and Rawalpindi and also Qpetta in West 
Pakistan. It should be noted here tliat these areas were close 
to the southern borders of tbe USSR. 

Meanwhile, Pakistan took another step ahead and joined 
the US-sponsored South-East Asia Treaty Organisation 
(SEATO) on September S, 1954. After a fortnlglit, Pakistan 
also became a member of the Baghdad Pact on Sepcenibcr 
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split in 1957, mainly owing lo the differences over the country’s 
foreign policy, organised several protest meetings in the coun- 
try- Bhasani’s section of the Awami League which came out 
of the party and formed the National Awami Parly, opposed 
Pakistan’s joining the CENTO and SEATO and said in a 
statement that it believed in strengthening the UN to solve 
international problems including Pakistan’s differences with 
India, by peaceful means,’* The NAP formed at the Kagmari 
Session on July 25 and 26, 1957, split Itself into two in 1966. 

The expectations were that the touchstone of the Chinese 
assessment of Pakistan’s tnembetship in the SEATO and 
CENTO would be such popular reactions. But these proved 
wrong. Peking gave more credence to the self-righteous 
assurances of the Pakistani military rulers that these pacts were 
not directed against China. Chairman Mao Tsc-lung sport- 
ingly accepted a hearty message of goodwill for China from 
Govetnor-Gentral Ghulam Mohammed on the occasion of 
China's fifth anniversary on October 1,1954. The Peking 
leaders also affirmed that the tuo countries could peacefully 
coexist. 

Opportunism blinded China, and it regarded Pakistan as a 
better company than India even when Hindi-Chim-Bkai-Bhai 
relationship was at its height. The reason for this double- 
standard was the calculation that India could pose a serious 
challenge to China in emerging as the sole claimant to leader- 
ship. India’s policy of non-alignment had already made a 
place far her in the world and this naturally was an eyesore to 
China, the USA, and Pakistaiu Soviet Union which lauded 
India’s policy came in for sharp criticism. China’s obvious 
animus to Indo-Sovict cordiality indirectly helped America’s 
subversive designs in Asia. The directly US-aided hostility of 
Pakistan against India became more sinister. Tl\u 5 came 
about the convergence of interests which was in no way 
fortuitous. 


Dtxn. July “9. 
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China’s Foreign Policy Objectives 

Gentr=lYahy«Khan 

S >PPf~iate Ihe ftitndsbip andmpport of 

brihl “"■'"'“''‘iinViho™ 

Drinciol. .A . ““ “ ■"'P”'^'" contnburion to ths 

o™ £.1,, 0'’^"’“°" "S'" solution to it. 

Prom£'’i£'"’'. "P'^ iulertit the Soviet 

• .L * ®*ySin < keen dntre for ehe maintenance of peace 
■nthejobcontment. But General Vehya Khan was constrain, 
udto point out that Mr Kotygin had shown no appreciation 
now £■ 1 '’°”“" ’"P*" Puku'un for transfer of 

P «■. The President was also shocked at Kosygin’s failure to 
reprimand India, even mildy. for its alleged help to the libcra- 
tton forces m East Bengal. 

General Yahya Khan had thus made abundantly clear whom 

e considered to be supporters of the military junta’s hideous 

ryta ities in Bangladesh, and who was totally opposed to such 
^ uman activities. The point to note, however, is the fact of 
tna s self-choscn posture to side with the \Vcsf Pakistani 
murderers along with the >\mericans. A cursory survey of 
feting s policy postures towards Pakistan during the last two 
ecades will be sufficient to remove any element of surprise in 
Peking befriend the military-bureaucratic regime 
akistan? China’s ideological olTensIve and subversionin 
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the Third World with the Quixotic claim of bringing about 
world revolution led it to offer unflagging support to the 
Islamabad regime. 

Nationalistic and hegemonistic considerations have always 
guided the Maoist leadership of the Communist Party of 
China (CPC) to impose its own views not only upon the 
opponents of Mao Tse-tung but also on the different Com- 
munist parties in the world. In their blinding desire to esta- 
blish China's supremacy over the world, the Maoists never 
hesitated to collaborate even with the worst enemies of com- 
munism and democracy. 

The Chinese “friendship” offensive on the neighbouring 
countries was undertaken with the object of forcing them to 
foUow or support China. India, its immediate neighbour 
with anti-colomalist traditions, was looked upon with suspicion 
as a possible contender for leadership in Asia and Africa. 
Pakistan, on the other hand, nursing its inborn hostility 
^wards India and having strategic importance was chosen by 
China as one of its most suitable vehicles to advance its desiens 
in Asia. ^ 


The Meoun in fact were Irying to foist Mao's thesis on 
world revolution on the CPC since 1946. At the Seventh Con- 
gress of the CPC, the Maoists projected the line that all the 
work of the patty must be guided by the “Thoughts of Mao." 
The hue was openly proclaimed at the Conference of Trade 
Unions of Asia and Oceania held in Peking in 1949 It was 
proposed that all the peoples lighting for national liberation 
were bound to accept the line of .Mao Tse-tuug. Since then 
the Maoists ''av= been trying nnsuccessfully to assume the 

leadership of what they described as “world revolution" Dur 
mg mid-fifiies, Mao formulated his own idea of the so-called 

The ""'M into three parts. ■ 

me Umtrf States, was placed the first ; the USSR and the 
Peoples Democracies in she second. The rest was called the 
intermediary zone led by China. This Maoist concept was 
first outlined man interview to die American journalist Anna 
Louise Strong m August 19-16 

and Certr'' T "" ““"'“"inn of all international 

me'^were ,1. Tl’ ‘"'T''"’'' '™inl conditions. 

They were ultimately to he made subservient to the aims of 
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Chinese foreign policy. Mao held the view that the socialist 
camp was not opposed to imperialism as a world system but 
only to the United States. Avast area, thcrerore, remained 
outside the domain of the socialist camp and the USA, and 
this was Mao's “intermediary 2 one.’* TJie idea was laetr 
accepted as a political doctrine with a contemporary version. 
Asian, African and lattin American countries winch Iiad 
already won independence or were siiJI fighting for indepen- 
dence were included in the “first intermediary zone.” Both 
India and Pakistan prominently figured in this zone where 
the Mdoisti wanted to intensify the struggle for establishing 
their hegemony. 

Mao invented the theory that \S'csicrn imperialists had 
annexed Victnaro, Burma, Korea, Nepal and Bhutan from the 
former imperial China, and regaining them was China's prime 
duty. Mao held the view that these were tributary states of 
China and were dismembered by the imperialists. It may be 
pointed out that such expansionist ideas had their origin in 
the Great Han traditions. 

This traditional and nationalistic idea also manirested in 
the theory that, “China is whatever is populated by the 
Chinese." No wonder, these ideas were the dominant factors 
in China’s foreign policy and for obvious reasons came into 
conflict with the Indian and other Asian countries’ foreign 
policies. Mao himself has been the staunchest protagonist of 
tliese ideas since the late thirties. It was, therefore, natural 
for Mao’s followers to shape Chinese national and foreign 
policies accordingly. A tejertnee to the ideological question in 
a book published in 1945 about Mao 1^e.tung, allegedly inspir- 
ed, advanced the theory that although Marxism-Leninism was 
the basic ideology in China’s frontier region, it was under- 
going a change in conformity with the slogans of Mao Tse- 
tung. _ _ 

This is what the Maoists then called “Marxist-Leninist 
nationalism.’’ In essence, however, it was Maoism replacing 
Marxism-Leninism. All the ideas and slogans of Mao were not 
fully put into practice at the early stages of the People’s China 
due to several unavoidable factors. China, then, was not in a 
position to VI ithstand the tepeccussiont of a complete break 
with the socialist world. Isolation from the socialist camp owing 
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to ideological differences would have resulted in the collapse of 
the Chinese regime and it would have again become victim of 
colonial and imperialist aggression. Mao, therefore, remained 
quiet until China made significant progress in all sectors of 
its national economy with the help of the socialist world and 
particularly the Soviet Union, till 1956. 

In the beginning of its relations with Pakistan, Peking was 
guided by the conviction that although the former’s foreign 
policy was completely subservient to the USA and its national 
policy was anti-people, good relations might pay rich dividends 
in future. Chinese leaders were aware that Maoism being 
different from basic Marxism-Leninism, it would inevitably 
clash with the ideology of the socialist camp. Pakistan could, 
therefore, be efTectivcly used to maintain and aggravate 
cold war atmosphere in the subcontinent to throw the Asian 
nations into a state of permanent hostility against each other. 
This would also involve the Soviet Union which bad long 
borders with a number of Asian countries. 

It is true that Peking could not have succeeded in this game 
on its own but for the active cooperation of the USA and 
Pakistan. Peking, therefore, took great caie not to offend 
Washington and always avoided a direct confrontation. 
Immediate concern of China was, however, to secure recogni- 
tion from Find! and its support for entering the UN. 

In view of this immediate objective, Peking preferred to 
ignore Prime Minister Liaquat AU Khan’s statement in 
^V’ashington in 1950 that Pakistan would always side with the 
USA. The people ofPakistan bad, however, the courage, to 
question Liaquat All’s statement. Pakistani press criticised 
the Priire Minister for not demanding an end to the American- 
aided colonial war in Viemam and withdrawal of British troops 
from the Middle East.* 

IVhile this was definitely the voice of the progressive and 
democratic forces in Pakistan, China chose to turn a deaf 
ear to it and lent suppon to the Islamabad regime with its 
silence. This self-appointed leader of Asia and the world 
conveniently shut its ej-es to the activities of the Pakistan 
Government in the UN, Pddng did not react to the 


’rdtiiton Ttm«s, July It, 19^ 
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raVistan-jpoiwortd Ttsolution in the UN in October 1030, 
authorising MacAtlhur to cross into North Korean territory. 
P.'ikistan also fought for its own inclusion as a mcmbcronthc 
Commission for Korea in which India refused to be dragged 
in. Li.squat Ali Khan's statement in London on July 3, 1050. 
that Pakistan tsould render all possible help to South Korea, 
was not considcrefl worth Chinese attention. Reports appear- 
ing in woiW press about the instaiblion of Amcric.an military 
bases near the southern bortlerr of Russia castsed no concern 
to China, h vas .ilso disclosed olTicially in Rawalpindi that 
Pakistani army offeers were being trained in the USA. 

In 1050, sshen China was elated by the Pakistani recogni. 
tion, the London Timts reported on August 20 that the Pakistani 
rulers wished to give military support to the UN force in 
Korea ">rs spite of the hktly apathy or even hostility of many 
members ofthe public ...” 

Clilna’s anxiety to ge: into the UN witli Pakistani support 
and to establish viable relations svi'ih the United States ob- 
scured its own ideological commitments. It forgot to condemn 
Pakistan's military pacts with the most blatant of all imperialist 
powers. In 1031, when P.ikUian bad totally morigaged itself 
to the Americans, Peking was imrigutngly silent. China did 
not atMch much importance to the July 21, 1031 statement of 
the US Assistant Secretary of State, George C McGhee that 
the people of Pakistan were strongly oriented towards the 
%Vcst, particularly, the United States.* Mcghee asserted that 
Paklst.an had taken active measures to “repress interml com- 
munist activity" and in spite of its recognition of Cliina, it 
is clearly aw.sre of the aggressive aims of communism,’’* It 
implied that the USA svas not against Pakistan’s recognition 
of China, and the Chinese-type communis n was not to be 
declared a taboo in Pakistan. 

China did not take the Korean War, perhaps, too seriously, 
due to the danger of a complete break with the USA. Peking 
did not also mind Pakistan’s collaboration with the USA in 
Korea, Prime Minister Khwaja Nazimuddin declared in an 
interview on October 22, 1951: “A happy solution of the 

•Tht Mutual Steurid Pregrtmmt, llearing before tbe Committee oi roreijn 
ASairs, House ol US Itepresenuiiver. 
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Kashmir problem could release our defence forces and put us. 
in a position, seriously to consider sending troops to Korea.*’* 
^Vhile this could be a Pakistani ruse to get the US 
arms aid to win Kashmir, China's cold reaction to it 
was unexpected. Peking, perhaps, liked to keep both Plndi and 
Washington in good humour. While Pakistan continued sup- 
porting the USA onTaWan and recognised the Bao Dai regime 
in. South Vietnam in June 1952, China was already so 
enamoured of Pakistan that it could not bring itself round to 
even a mild protest against this apparently anti-China posture. 

After Stalin’s death in March lO-IS and the Korean armistice 
in July that year, Mao stepped up his efTorts to become the 
undisputable leader of the Asian and African peoples. Sino- 
Pak relations in 1953 and 1954 bore clear impress of the 
Maoist designs in Asia and Africa. The year 1934 was very 
crucial and agonising for the ruling class in Pakistan and 
significant for the democratic forces there. 

Elections took place in Pakistan in 1934 and the United 
Front of Leftists and progressives in East Bengal won a 
landslide victory on the basis of a 2I.point Programme. The 
Muslim League was completely routed. The Programme 
demanded an independent foreign policy and severance of 
Pakistan’s links %yiih the US-spomored military pacts like the 
SE^\TO. 

On the domestic front, the programme sought the recogni- 
tion of the right of sclf-dciernilnation of the people of different 
provinces constituting Pakistan. The Communist Party of 
Pakistan took an active part in the formation of the United 
Front and worked wholeheartedly for its success. The CPP 
won several seats (four candidates won on the CPP ticket, 
besides 22 party members tvorking inside other parties) .and 
built up a mass struggle to put pressure on the Government 
for implementing the promises made before the elections. Tlic 
niling junta, however, did not lie low. It was sufllcicntly 
aware of the possible repercussions of a progressive govern- 
ment installed in the eastern wing on the other provinces of 
4S'esi Pakistan. 

KJiwaji Nazimuddin, who liailcd from East Pakistan and 

‘AVir fetl October 23, 1931. 
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■was one of the few popular Muslim League leaders, was 
not among the blue-eyed boys of the Americans. Artificial 
food shortage was created to ^scredlt him and he fell prey to 
American manoeuvres. Nazimuddm was dismissed in April 
1953. Later, in 1962, Sardar Bahadur Khan, President Ayub 
Khan’s own brother, charged io the National Assembly that 
the Americans had a hand in the ouster of Khwaja Nazimuddin. 
He also alleged that “most of our ills and difficulties were due 
10 Anglo-American conspiracies,” who, he said, posed as 
Pakistan’s friends.”* 

It was alleged that the Americans had made Nazimuddin's 
ouster a precondition for sending food shipments. Mohammed 
All of Bogra, the then Pakistan’s ambassador to the USA, was 
brought in a special plane to be made the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan. Mohammed AU’s induction into the Government 
heralded a new era in the SinoPak relationship. Along with 
his known strong attachment to the Americans, he made 
-significant improvement in the Sino-Pak tits within a very 
short period. 

Meanwhile, the Pakistan Government dismissed the Failul 
Haq Ministry in East Bengal by charging that it was engaged 
in a conspiracy with India. The main reason for the 
Ministry’s overthrow, was, however, its strong anti-American 
-stand. 

Public opinion was very I powerful against the US-Pak 
military alliance, and 162 members (including Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman) of the East Bengal Provincial Assembly in a joint 
statement asked the Central Government to scrap the agree- 
merit. The Government, instead, svent ahead with the 
signing of the pact and unleashed heavy repression on the 
democratic and progressive forces to gag the voices of dissent. 
The GPP was banned on July 6 in East Bengal, and on July 
24, 1954 in West Pakistan. There was no popular support 
behind the Government’s policies of military alliances. Fazlur 
Rahman, a former Cabinet Minister, staled that the policy 
-of military pacts was formulated at a “palace meeting.” 

A new era of “palace intrigues,” thus, began in Pakistan 
and people were forced to a state of passive watchers or put 

^Cluit taJ Atiiiloo' CatflU, labore, June SO, 1&S2. 
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behind the bars. For China, it ivas the propitious moment 
to start the diplomatic moves to better its ties with Pakistan. 
It was also the time when Pakistan allowed the American 
planes carrying French troops to Indo-China to land in its 
territory for re*Fuclling. 

Pakistan unhesitatingly declared in 1054 that it could not 
afford to remain neutral and must side with the USA- Sir 
ZafruUa Khan, the Foreign Minister, in an interview to an 
American journalist on April 12, 1954 stated t “The possibility 
oF remaining neutral does not depend merely upon the desire 
of a people or a government- Left to themselves, no people 
or government could wish to invite the miseries and 
horrors of war in their own areas. Should, however, a 
conflict between great powers become unavoidable, the 
choice of neutrality might become an illusion.*' 

This statement clearly bears out that while neutrality was 
not in the blood of Pakistani rulers and Pakistan had no 
other alternative but to align with the USA, it was clearly 
apprehensive that a full-scale global war would inevitably 
erupt between the USA and USSR. Any conflict between the 
USA and China was inconceivable till early sixties, as China 
was not considered to be so big a power as to be able to- 
launch a world war. 

In the Manila Conference, where Pakistan joined the SEATO 
in 1954, Foreign Minister ZafruUa Khan went out of his 
way to attack the Soviet Union and India. He did not say 
anything against China. Peking leaders were pleased by these 
performances of Pakistan- 

Interestingly, China openly advanced its territorial claims 
on other Asian countries through the publication of a book. 
Concise History of Modern China in 1954. The book was sup- 
plemented by a map of the areas "which imperialism severed 
from China,” Laos, Mongolia, Korea, Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Burma, Malaya, Thailand and some parts of India were- 
marked out as these areas. Though China had borders with 
Pakistan, no clnim was maderoa its territory. 

Pakistan was left out with the calculation that Pindi, which 
had similar ambitions of occupying others’ territories would join- 
China in achieving their commoiv aims. Pakistan’s proximity 
with some of the stales on whicii claims were made and its 
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strategic importance to launch any offensive on some of them, 
was considered by China to be greatly helpful for the 
strategy. China’s interest in the area along the Sinkiang 
region and especially in Gilgit was because of the suitability 
of the area for use as military bases against the Soviet 
Union and other Asian and African countries. These 
areas were close to the North-West Frontier Province of 
Pakistan where the Americans had already set up military 
bases. 

These factors together created a cold-war situation in the 
subcontinent and posed serious threat to peace in the region. 
Pakistan’s joining the military pacts made it more bellicose 
and its sabre-rattling gradually reached a crescendo. China, 
however, did not show much cooeem for the cold-war 
situation. The US aim to subjugate the Asian and African 
nations qualified for easier success now due to China’s favour- 
able attitude. China did not bother about the danger inherent 
in the American moves. The situation not only retarded the 
economic growth and living conditions of the Pakistanis but 
also created difficulties for a number of young developing 
countries in this region. Most of their resources were spent 
on defence preparations as the cold war seriously endangered 
peace and security. The Asian and African peoples earlier 
hoped that China would endeavour to lessen tension in this 
area and support those forces which stood for maintenance of 
peace to ensure progress. China, however, sided with the 
forces of war like Pakistan. 

Peking’s overtures to Pakistan following the Bandung Con- 
ference in 1955, only helped the latter step up its bellicosity 
against India. China’s action did not advance the cause of 
peace to safeguard the freedom of Asian and African nations. 
Peking shut its eyes to the danger of Pakistan being cultivated 
by the USA to make it a stepping stone to let loose a war 
on the USSR while ^ging it on to unleash war against 
India. 

The US move was also directly connected with the 
wars in Vietnam, Malaya, etc. Subjugation of India 
would have resulted in the elimination of sizable pro- 
gressive forces in this area. In this situation, China could 
have effectively intervened by striving at Indo-Pak amity. 
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Such a move Avould have totally fliwrartcd the US machina- 
tions in Asia and ensured the prt^css of the Asian peoples, 
including Pakistan. The forces of democracy and peace 
in both India and Pakistan svould have benefited- if 
China had not kept sniping at them. An objective 
evaluation of the situation by China would have contributed 
much. 

But China was guided by other comidcrations of power 
politics. It did not wrant lo take its hands off Pakistan 
and leave it completely to the care of the Americans. China 
wanted to keep its foothold in Pakistan. But it could not be 
done without securing close cooperation with the military 
junta in Pakistan and the US Government. A compromise, 
thus, became impcraiivc in China’s ideology. 

The democratic forces in Pakisun which had placed great 
faith in China’s adherence to Mandsm-t.cninism, were natura- 
lly disappointed. \Mien the people of Pakistan were completely 
disgusted with the ruling class, China was found exchanging 
pleasantries with it. Chinese Premier was having a tete-a- 
tete with Mohammed All at Bandung in 1955. Privately, 
Chou En-lai appreciated Mohammed AU’s invectives against 
the Soviet Union and India in spite of the fact that the 
Pakistani Prime Minister was a stooge of the Americans. This 
tvas also the lime when popular leaders from East Bengal 
accused the Pindi rulers with repression and denial of people’s 
democratic rights. 

“The altitude of the Muslim League coterie,” said Ataur 
Rahman Khan, the Awami League leader, in the Constituent 
Assembly of Pakistan in 1955, “was one of contempt towards 
East Bengal — tonards its culture, its language, its literature 
and everything.... The leaders of Muslim League thought wc 
svere a subject race and they belonged to the race of conque- 
rors.” 

The Maoist leadership paid no heed to the agonies 
of oppressed millions in Palustan. Tlie people’s accusations 
against the Pakistani regime was a cry m wilderness. Peking 
encouraged Mohammed AH to mediate between China and 
USA. At the Bandung Conference in 1955, Mohammed AH 
was ‘given the impression that China would be too willing to 
discuss openly all disputed problems including the Taiwan 
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issue with the USA.* It is obvious that Mohammed AH’s 
initiative was not a ligment ofliis own imagination and with- 
out the knowledge of the USA. The move, however, did not 
meet with much success. It is no wonder that Peking, in 
spite of apparently strong accusations against the USA, agreed 
to sit at a conference table with it. China had always desired 
frank discussions with the USA. Whiting, a former State 
Department official, testified in the US Senate on June 28, 
1971 : “The most succinct probing of American intentions 
came in 1946, when Chou En-)ai advised Special Ambassador 
•George Marshal, 'of course we will lean to one side. But bow 
far we can, depends upon you’.’’ 

Documents so far available show that Mao, in #pitc of all 
his extravagant talks about the "East wind prevailing over the 
West," was equally eager to establish direct contacM with the 
Americans. He chose some Americans to mao a few key 
posts under him. The West German magazine, Vtf Spiegtl, 
in its issue Ho 15 of 1970, disclosed that many AmditaTia who 
worked for the wartime intelligence service, the Office of 
Strategic Service (OSS), had established close contacts with 
Mao as early as in 1941. hfao also heartily welcomed a group 
of US observers sent by the American Vice-President Wallace 
in Ycnan in June 1941. The Americans were also permitted 
to have meteorological installations on the territory controlled 
by Mao and were supplied valuable data about the Japanese 
■deployment. Reciprocating Mao's gesture, a Secretary of the 
US Embassy in Chungking, John Davis, asked bis men to 
cooperate with the Chinese Communists in November 1944. 

After the first meeting between Mao and Edgar Snow in 
1936 in Yenan, many among the Americans who came to 
China settled in Peking with important assignments given by 
Mao himself. One of them is Sydney Rittenburg. He came 
to China in 1014, as interpreter for the Americans and remained 
in China as a Censor on Peking Radio. He remained at his 
post even at the height of "Cultural Revolution,’’ apd became 
the leader of two Red Guard organisations. Besides Anna Louise 
Strong, Mao’s publicity chief and adviser on American alTairs, 
Israel Epsiein, another US citizen, held an important post in 
•Paluta-i TiTOt, April 24, 1935. quoted by Dr. B. N. Gowimi in PaLutsn 
andOuM. 
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Peking Review and China Reconslmets. ' Thus, it is seen that 
while the Maoists’ aggressive postures did not preclude the 
forging of close entente with the West, they maintained good 
relations with Rawalpindi as a pan of the prevailing power 
politics. Peking’s approach towards Pindi was not marked by 
a drive for gathering friendly neighbours, it was a part of 
ami-Soviet and anti-India designs. 

In 1955, when Soviet Premier Bulganin and Communist 
Party General Secretary Khrushchev during their state visit to 
India, unequivocally recognised Kashmir’s accession to India 
as final, Peking chose to take a dubious stand on the issue. 
Although China had admitted »n talks with Indian officials 
that Kashmir issue was a settled one and the Kashmiris have 
given their verdict for joining India, Peking deliberately main- 
tained an ambiguous stand on the issue In its dealings witli 
Pakistan, raising hopes there. 

The cold-war situation; thus, gradually took a turn fnr the 
worse. Peking’s double-dealing helped the Anglo-American 
maclnnations in the region. Soviet Union, whlclt made an 
assessment of the situation, warned against the imminent 
dangers. But it failed to evoke any positive response from 
China. Peking, instead of standing by its Panchsheel ally, 
India, indirectly helped Pakistan to adopt a warlike posture. 
The reason for China's polemical confrontation against the 
Soviet Union would seem more pkiusiblc when seen ag.ainst 
Peking’s deliberate encouragement to the cold-war situation 
in the subcontinent. It sv.n clear that this was only to benefit 
the Western powers and the US.A which had created the situa- 
tion and wanted to see it further deteriorate m their own 
interest. 

China was reshaping its hegemonistic ambitions. Chinese 
daily Rennin Ribao, in an article in 1956, wrote : “Wc Chinese 
must nc\’cr forget that during the rule of Han, Tang, Ming 
and Cliing dyivisiics our country was also a great empire....” 
Cre proclaimed a course for **a prolonged coexistence of the 
GommunUt Party with the bouisto\s.dtniocni\ic parties and 
mutual control between them.” 

This new progTamme denied the leading role of the Com- 
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munijt Party in society. Mao phrased his new slogan: “Let 
Tliousand Flowers Bloom.” This was aimed at eliminating 
Mao's opponents and paving the way for the bourgeois-demo- 
cratic elements to occupy important positions in the admini- 
strative machinery. Tliese happenings in China had also direct 
links with the developments in the communist world. The 
Twentieth Congress of the CPSU in 195G, svhich denounced 
the personality cult ofStalin, ran counter to Mao's own ideas 
to emerge as the indisputable leader. Mao bitterly attacked 
the Twentieth Congress resolutions and questioned the policy 
of elimination of the personality cull. Maoists also calculatedly 
projected the new line in order to establish what may be called 
the “ideological hegemony” over other fraternal parties. The 
Chinese delegation to the 1057 Moscow Conference of the Com- 
munist and Workers Parties sharply denounced the thesis on 
the possibility of peaceful transition (o socialism. China was 
not disheartened by its failure to carry with it even a fraction 
of world Communist Parlies and did not abandon its difTerent 
line in regard to various issues. 

The period following the Eighth Congress of the CPC was 
marked by a sharp ideological simple inside the Chinese Com- 
munist Party. Many leading members of the CPC openly 
questioned Mao’s wisdom of advancing an “independent'' line 
different from that pursued by the international socialist com- 
immiiy. Mao and his close followers put forward their own 
“Left” thesis to facilitate what they called "the speediest destruc- 
tion of imperialism and an acceleration of the world revolu- 
tion” by any means. They did not even rule out a thermo- 
nuclear svar. The ideological formulations were clearly reflected 
in China's foreign policy too. In the new “struggle” against 
imperialism, the Maoists demanded the leadership of the Asian 
and African peoples. Nationalistic and chauvinistic aspira- 
tions of the Maoists were now reflected in China’s foreign 
policy increasingly. 

In practice, however, the cause of national liberation was 
relegated into the background uid anli^ovietism became the 
battle-cry of the Maoists. In their anti-Soviet hysteria, the 
Maoists were not embarrassed to find themselves in tlic com- 
pany of the imperialists. Consciously or unconsciously, they 
coordinated their activities with the iiapcrialisls. Voices of 
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cooperation with the USA were heard even in China. While 
the Maoists kept up their propaganda barrage and preached 
the theory that war alone could be the precursor of revolution, 
they never for a moment foigot to talk of cooperation with 
the Americans. 

Chou En-Ial, in a speech on June 28, 1956, before the 
Second Session of the National Committee of the Chinese 
People’s Political Conference, asserted that the Chinese people 
were firmly against the tiS war preparations. But the Chinese 
people, he said, “have never been hostile to the American 
people, nor have we ignored any action taken by the US 
•Government that is beneficial to the relaxation of world tension. 
^‘\Ve are willing,” he told the session, “to live together in 
friendship with the American people. We are also willing to 
improve the relations between us and the United States.” 

Chinese armed operations in the Taiwan Straits in 1058 
was a part of Peking’s strategy. While, by this action, China 
wanted to demonstrate before the world that the Maoists were 
true to their words, the real intention behind the action was 
to involve the Soviet Union in a military conflict with the 
United States. This idea followed from the understanding 
that a world thermonuclear conflict would limit the sphere of 
imperialist domination or even lead to the triumph of socialism. 
The Maoists failed to comprehend that the “local” conflicts 
had all the possibilities to spark olT a world war. It was this 
fallacious understanding that encouraged China to aggravate 
the cold-war situation in the subcontinent. Ideological devia- 
tions and compulsions of power politics on the other hand, 
•obscured China’s thinking about the grave implications of mili- 
tary pacts like CENTO and SEATO. Following the Bandung 
Conference, the Chinese leaders repeatedly asserted that these 
pacts were “defensive” and d»pite Pakistan’s membership in 
these pacts, Peking leaders affirmed that there was no “conflict 
■of interests” between Peking and Pindi. 

The Maoists, obsessed with the idea of forming an anti- 
imperialist front led by China, favoured intensification of 
world tension by even committing aggression on its neighbour- 
ing countries. International tension was considered by the 
practical use of the antuAmerican potential in the “intermc- 
■diary zone.” The Chinese leadezs held the view that world 
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tension bared the American impcrialijm and resulted m the 
consolidation of the anti-Amcncan forces. This thinking tvas 
originally of Mao Tse-lung’s. The Chairman, in a talk with 
a few representatives of ihc Latin American Communist Parties 
m 1059, elucidated his theory : “A superstition exists in some 
countries that international tension is unfavourable for the 
peoples. But in conditions of international tension the 
Communist Parties tan develop mere rapidly, and the rate of 
their development can be higher."* This, houever, con- 
tradicted China’s policy at that time in regard to disarmament 
and the banning of nuclear tests. The Chinese leaders favoured 
at that time the lessening of tvorW tension even by reaching 
agreements with the imperialist powers. 

The concept of "international tennon’’ as a contributory 
factor to world revolution under the leadership of China 
prompted it to induce Pakistan to impair Its relations with 
India. New Delhi’s policy of non*aIignmcnt and struggle for 
relaxation of international tension stood as an obstacle in 
China’s way to achieve Its hegcmonistic aims. India’s proving 
prestige and increasing popularity of its policies in the Third 
World were not to the liking of the Chinese. 

In the Chinese eyes, India appeared as their mainrival for the 
leadership in Asia. China, therefore, attempted to denigrate 
India before the world, and, particularly, the Third World 
countries by launching aggression against her in 1059 and 
1062. By these, the Chinese wanted to compel India to abandon 
its policy of nomalignment and strike a blow to its contacts with 
the Third ^Vorld countries. It was no coincidence that simul- 
taneously the USA tried to force India discard her policy of 
non-alignment. There was apparently a coordination of 
activities between China and the USA against India. 

After the abortive bid to put through its line at the lOCO 
Conference ofSl Communist and Workers’ Parties inMcscow, 
the Chinese leadership went into oblivion. The hlaoisis pre- 
ferred the tactics of "quiet defence" of their line and came out 
with a revised version. 'Phs new programme popularly known 
as the "Proposal on the General Line of the International 
Communist Movement’* was published on , June 14, IflC3. The 

»J Ptaci ni Sotialim, Prasue, 198t. 
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notable feature of the so-called “25 points” of the new pro- 
gramme was that it sought to isolate the national liberation 
movements from the world socialist system and the inter- 
national working-class movenjent. This line was in quite con- 
formity with the Chinese assessment that the national liberation 
movements in Asia, Africa, and Latin America had to be waged 
under the leadership of Chairman Mao. 

The Maoists in their new line were strictly adhering to the 
old national-chauvinist claims made as early as li)25. One 
of the well-known Chinese publicists wrote then that “the 
Chinese proletariat will be able to play the principal role in 
the world revolution.” These ideas were expounded through 
the political organ of the Central Committee of the CPC, 
Hitanglao weekly.* It was then that the theory of the centre of 
world revolution shifting from the Soviet Union to Peking was 
invented. 

The basis of anti-Sovietism laid at that lime became more 
and more strident in the course of China’s economic growth 
compared to that of the Japanese. In the sixties when China 
emerged as one of the big powers to be reckoned with, the 
claim to leadership became more vociferous. The Maoists 
declared that vast areas of Asia and Africa have become 
“stormy centres” and “fertile ground” of world revolution. 
The lofty Ideals of peaceful coexistence were given a go-by. 
Liu Ning-yi, a member of the Central Committee of the 
CPC, said in a special session of the World Peace Council in 
19&1: “Those who think that it is possible to reach an agree- 
ment with the impcTialists and thus ensure peaceful coexistence 
are just fooling themselves.” 

, Discarding its one-time policy, China now opted for the 
policy of aggression and animosity towards its immediate 
neighbours. Side by side, China vigorously encouraged factional 
Struggles in the world Communist parties. Everyone who did 
not obey the Chinese fiat was labelled “revisionist” and 
accused as “traitors to Marxism.” The Maoists became the 
staunchest champions of gun-running and made continuous 
efforts to precipitate international conflicts m the “intermediary 
zone.” It was illustrated thatwar would speed up the world 
revolutionary process and “power comes from the barrel of the 
gun.” The Chairman picked up this slogan from an ancient 
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Chinese philosopher, Shang Yang, of fourth century b.c. The 
philosopher propounded : ‘‘^<r ceunlry is poor and, at the same 
time, directs its ejforts towards tear, it will eerlainly become powerful, 
if a country is rick and, at lAe j«m« time, fghts with no one, it will 
unquestionably grow weak*’ 

After this ideological orientation, the Maoists determinedly 
started new experiments. India, then pursuing a peaceful, 
non-alignment policy, appeared as a road block in China’s way 
to carry out its “revolutionary tasks” in Asia. China’s effort 
was aimed at humiliating the Indian Government and creating 
socio-economic chaos inside the country to provide a congenial 
atmosphere for Maoist activities. It was by no means accidental 
that the Chinese action were coordinated svith Pakistani 
provocations. The gamble, however, did not pay. Moscow’s 
friendly gestures lowardi India and its tim*ly intervention 
foiled it. 

The Ayub dictatorship in Pakistan, which was then ruthlessly 
suppressing the democratic and progressive movements in both 
the wings of the country, became Mao’s most trusted partner 
in the adventurous game. The splitting tactics paid both in 
Pakistan and India, albeit inadequately. In Pakistan, elements 
like Maulana Bhasani were held in high esteem by Peking 
leaders for their invaluable services. President Ayub Khan, 
possibly at the instruction of Peking, released Bhasani and sent 
him to China m 19G3. The Maulana, too, faithfully and 
unswervingly carried out the wishes of the Chairman and 
became a defender of President Ayub’s dictatorial regime 
against the mass onslaughts. 

China kept on prodding Pakistan and, in 1985, eitended its 
so-called revolutionary solidarity by supplying arms to Pakistan 
to let loose a war on India. The miserable economic conditions 
of the peoples of India and Pakistan were inconsequential to 
the Maoists. The Chinese support proved to be a much-need- 
ed shot in the arms of the oppressive and totally unpopular 
Ayub regime. The Islamabad rulers, who, since the inception 
of Pakistan were consciously preaching Jehad against India, 
found China’s services immensely helpfuU It is no secret that 
the Pakistani rulers, in order to perpetuate their rule, had play- 
ed up the difference among various communities, suppressed 
the Hindu minority 'inliast liengal, Hiscrim’inateci aga'inst fhe 
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Bengali speaking majority population (more than 56 per cent of ' 
1 aUstan s population) in every possible manner, worked up 
rehgious fanaticism in the name of Islam, and whipped up 
hysteria against India to create a war psychosis on the pretext 
ol the threats of aggression’* from India. All these were 
u cr accentuated as a result of the prestigious Chinese 
sunnort. ^ ° 


Maoists were abk to win over a handful of Communists in 
Pakistan to toe their line even if it proved to be a betrayal of 
e popular mtnjment against military dictatorship. These 

he PMty, founded in 1057. They echoed 

the Maoists slogans and characterised the Indo-Pat 
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“"“"y- Tfe guidelines foe Ihe 

Mao, SI, m Pakistan were thus outlined by Ihe Peking leaders 

themselves. It is no wonder, therefore, that the Maoists and 
e oppressive Ayub regime not only coexisted peacefully but 
M*ao inspiring leadership of Chairman 


At the international level, the Maoists uncompromisingly 

• ought for us own line even at the cost of division in the world 
progressive and democratic ranks. The Maoists could not 
help if the imperialists were benefited or felt exalted by this 

isunity. The Communist Party of the USA, for instance, was 
subjected to severe reprimand by Peking owing to its failure 
to toe Maoism. In a vituperative attack, the Peking Review 
editorially branded the US Communist Party leadership as 
willing apologists for US imperialism, helping to deceive the 
occasion for this comment was the 
K ^t”™'*"****' f<*‘lure to agree to the Maoists’ assessment 
of the Latin American countries. The Maoists were annoyed 
that the US Communists refused to agree to the Chairman’* 
profound evaluation that “the world village— Asia. Africa and 
atm America—is beginning to surround the world city— North 
^ merica and Western Europe.” The task of overpowering 

* ® city,” the Maoists claimed, could be accomplished 

1 , logical end only by relying on the power 

° The policy of “peaceful coexistence” could not, 

t crefore, be regarded any more as a path for people’s 
progress. The theoretical organ of the CPC Central 
ommhtee, Hung Chi, wrote in I9C2 : “There can exist no 
oubt that peaceful coexistence is erroneous, anti-.Marxist, 
anti-Leninist. Because it actually means never-ending indul- 
gence, never-ending compromise, never-ending concessions to 
iQiperialism. The only outcome of this will be the conversion 
of peaceful coexistence into quite opposite.” 

Hence, the Maoists prepared themselves to put their theory 
into practice. A very crude example of it was available in the 
Itidonesian incident. The Maoists did succeed in convincing 
President Sukarno that the countries of Asia and Africa had a 
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leading role to play in the ultimate emancipation of mankind, 
and the UN which was an “organisation of dominant states 
must be replaced by a “new revolutionary organisation” of 
which the Asian people would be the backbone and guiding 
force. The then Indonesian Government, misled by the Maoists, 
withdrew from the UN. But the shock came when none 
else fell prey to Mao’s “magic amulet” and no other country 
followed Indonesia’s course. Still greater blow came when the 
abortive coup on September 30, 19C5, resulted in the massacre 
of thousands of Communist revolutionaries. The oppression 
was so brutal and the impact so disastrous that even now the 
Maoists would shudder to think of repealing such adventures. 

The response to the Chinese wooing in other countries was 
not enthusiastic. Releniless efforts of the Maoists did not pay 
well. They failed to win over the socialist camp followers in 
the Afro-Aslan countries. The Chinese, however, did not stop 
expressing openly displeasure at the growing influence of the 
socialist world in Asia and Africa. The head of the Chinese 
delegation to the Third Afro- Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Confer- 
ence, held in Moshi (Tanganyika) in February 1063, slated clearly 
“The countries of Eastern Europe should not interfere in the 
alTairs of Asia and Africa. \Ve regret in general that you 
have come here. \Yhat is the need of you r presence here? Your 
presence is an insult to the Afro-Asian solidarity movement.... 
You can do as you please, but wc shall be against you.*’** 

The Chinese delegation unsuccessfully tried to impress upon 
other representatives that since the Russians, Czechs and Poles 
belonged to the iihite race, one “can't rely on them,” for they 
-were capable of “making a deal with the white Americans at 
any moment.”'* But even all these could not save the Maoists. 
Their slogans and exhortations now adorn only the svalls of 
some of the world cities, albeit uninsplringly. They failed to 
incite the followers to seize the cities. 

It would, however, be wrong to conclude that Peking, while 
pursuing its iU-conceived policies unremittingly, was not in- 
clined to offer any accommodation to the USA. One would also 
be foolish to think that OunaleFt its marriage with the USA 

‘•AVu« DitilseMenJ, Septensber, 1970. 
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unconsummated. The Western states accounting for 80 per 
cent of the Chinese foreign trade, had special appeal for China, 
and, like all clever businessmen, the Maoists conducted brisk 
trade ^vi\h the racist and cokmislist governments of South 
Africa, Rhodesia and Portugal. China, till this date, has not 
disturbed the British outpost Hong Kong despite the fact that 
the Chinese constitute 9S per cent of the population. The area 
is a smugglers’ paradise for gold and narcotics between China 
and the West. The Maoist% in view of these factors, are not 
unduly worried over the negation of theic own theory that 
Chtna u tthatitif is populattd by the Chinese. The Maoists have 
no time to attend to the reminden of the admirers of the 
Chinese traditions. A West African magazine, for ins- 

tance, frankly said that Peking should slander the Russians less 
and be more concerned with the liberation of such territories 
to which it lay claim of ownership — Taiwan, Hong Kong, 
hlacao— from the colonial yoke- 

One can also discover without much effort the warm 
cordiality existing between the USA and China in regard to 
Vietnam war. In spice of frequent broadsides against US 
imperiallsiri, the Maoists did have US assurance to Peking 
that the spectre of death-sowing American bombers would not 
haunt the Chinese territory in exchange for the Chinese assu- 
rance that its “volunteers” would not stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the heroid Vieinamesc fighters. 

The Maoists never felt guilty of their actions in delaying 
overland transit of the essential Soviet supplies to Vietnam. 

It was reported in the Tesk Times, in the wake of sensa- 
tional disclosures of the Pentagon documents, that the Johnson 
Government decided to work out a strategic plan of air-raids 
on the Democratic Republic of Vietnam on September 7, 1064. 

In February and March 1965, US bombers devastated hun- 
dreds of villages and towns in Vietnam. China j'oined in the 
-world-wide protest against this diabolical action of the USA. 
But even in the midst of al! these, it never lost its sense of 
pr 2 gniatism. In January ]9G5, Chairman Mao assured Edgar 
Snow in Peking with confidence that the Chinese will fight- 
only in case the Americans attacked them. 

These actions of China, however, helped the Asian and Afri- 
can people to understand more clearly the motives of the 
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Maoists. The people -whom Chairmati Mao dteamt to cast in 
his self-prescribed mould left i\o time in totally exposing the 
self-pioclavmed Chairman. convinced that he 

had failed and started “cultural revolution” to save himself 
from the critics within the country who were eagerly \vaiting 
for such an opportunity. Mao did not svant to give the im- 
pression that his theories were no more worth practising. He 
held out the view that the “cultural revolution” would provoke 
“popular wars” on a global scale^ The Maoists yrith the solid 
backing of the Chinese army and using the misguided youth 
let loose orgies of “purification carnpaign” in China. National 
liberation heroes like Liu Shao-chi were the prominent casual- 
ties of the “cultural revolution.” 

The Maoists emphatically declared that Mao's “spiritual 
thoughts” nould unfurl the banner of revolution in the capitals 
of other countries. Very few were, however, able to percievc the 
meaning of the Chairman's mttfsage lin spite of the grotesque- 
display of the Maoists. In Burtna, for instance, the Maoists had 
to pay a hcav)’ price for attempting to’import “cultural revolu- 
tion." Many - Communist revolutionaries laid down their lives 
without an iota of success to their credit. Beating a hasty retreat 
after such a debacle, was logical and a matter of time only. 

- Although it was customary for.thc Chinese papers like the 

F/<7g and to .claim in January 19C9 that the 

“cultural revolution” has gained a*, “great and resolute vlc- 
ytory,” Chairman Mao himseircandidly said in April 1969, “we 
cannot speak of final victory:..) ; Neither cati ^^’e speak of it, in 
• the coming decades. The rash Statement about the final victory 
of the revolution in our country is erroneous and docs not 
correspond to facts.” While this was only an indication of 
the Chairman’s inimitable skill to spell out plainly the strategy 
and tactics, the Pekiig Jtadh with much fanfare announced on 
November 26, 19C8, the intention of the Chinese leadership 
to come to an agreement on the principles of peaceful coexis- 
tence with no other than the USA itself. The new policy 
wVK offiidak sJa.vp.p cs. V. ty 
heir-apparent, Lin Piao. In his report to the Ninth Congress of 
the CPC, Lin Piao staled with darity that China would conti- 
nue to advocate the policy of peaceful coexistence. 

The new policy did not, however, call for the abandonment 
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of strategic aims and objecUvcs of China’s foreign policy. 
The Maoists repeated the call to fight against the “monopolies 
of two super-powers”— Soviet Union the and USA. The theory 
of “intermediary zone*’ was also not discarded. In a talk with 
French newsmen, Chinese leaders reiterated that China alone 
was capable of putting an end tothe world domination by two 
^‘super-powen.” In this respect, China sharply differed with 
other adherents of Marxism and Leninism that society was 
divided in two classes — the working class and the capitalist 
class. Peking was not in agreement with the view that basic 
class struggle was between the sociafist states and the capitalist 
states led by the USA. Asserting that China had a right to 
create some kind of a bloc of small and medium powers to form 
a “third force” under the aegis of Peking, the Chinese leaders 
openly talked about “the evils of power politics of super- 
powers. The Peking leaders, convinced about the correctness 
of their understanding, equated with case the role of (he Soviet 
Union and the USA, in West Asia, Africa, Latin America and 
Indo China. This, however, did not prevent the Peking leaders 
from inviting the President.ofthcUSA for an c.rchange of views 
with Chairman Mao and settle for a concerted world policy. 

It is interesting to note here that in spite of his irreconcilable 
crusader against imperialism, Mao Tse-tung, was more 
interested than his followers to start the “ping-pong” diplomacy 
•with the USA. According to a UPI report from Peking, Premier 
Chou £n-lai disclosed that the decision to invite the US table- 
tennis players was taken by Mao at a time when the Chinese 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the US State Department 
attitude was to wait for a while.** Chou En-lai on his part 
told the Americans ; “Cliina agrees with the US President 
Mr. Nixon that this is an era of negotiations, but Chinese 
leaders also believe that, if necessary, it is an era of aimed 
struggle.”*^ It could be an assurance that China would be 
prepared to fight against everybody except the USA and its 
close allies. 

* It is indeed ironical that the Chinese leaders who used to 
■denounce any attempts by the Soviets towards the lessening of 
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'vorld tensions as “revisionism,** “betrayal of the revolution, 
and “collaboration %vith the US imperialism,” are literally 
engaged now in mad frenzy of competition with America 
in wooing each other to bully the Soviet Union and its ally in 
World peace, India. Keedlcss to say, the approach of China 
stems from its big»po\ver chauvinism against which it has 
remained so far one of the unrivalled propagandists. Peking 
by its actions was able to convince the US imperialists that the 
former had an irrepressible desire to hobnob svith the latter 
even by discarding its avmved principles and turning to an 
enemy of the Soviet Union. It was only logical for the USA 
to reciprocate the Chinese feding. 

This becomes very clear from the comments of John K, 
Fairbank, a Harvard professor of Chinese history in his 
article published in thcAVof Toik Timrt of May 18, 1971 ; 

A Sino-Amcrican thaw has been on the cards ever since the 
Sino*Soviet split of a decade ago. That the recent Sino-US 
thaw has for its object the desire to play off China against 
Soviet Union, is evident from the interview which President 
Nixon gave to Hosvard K. Smith, an ABC Commentator in 
last July. Thus Nixon is rcy>OTted to have suggested rtgula- 
risalion of relations with Soviet Union’s ‘neighbouring 
opponent’ as a counter-measure to the so-called tough stance 
.Tdopted by the former. Nixon told Smith, ‘no one know3 
what information and advantage might come once channels 
have been opened. 

For the USA and Nixon personally, the smiling ap- 
proach wouVl be a comributory factor to reach a unanimity 
of understanding. President N»xon can hopefully look forward 
to wriggle out of the Vietnam fiasco with Mao’s favourable 
attitude. 

Mao, too, with the help of American support can intensify 
his efforts to cause further damage and confusion in the socialist 
camp. 'Hie hlaoisis can successfully put the Afro-Asian countries 
at loggerheads and use their differences to iu own ads'antage^ 
according to the thoughts of Mao. Tlic Chinese calculations 
arc clearly reflected in the resurrection ofan old Chinese theory 
Premier Chou En-bi. The Chinese leader told his American 
guests tliat “only when one flam to eng.tgc in war, can one 
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negotiate, and if one wants peaceful negotiations, he must be 
prepared against, war.” 

This throws sufficient Ught on why China is interested in 
promoting a cold-war situation throughout the world. This 
helps to advance China’s nationalist goals. It contributes 
greatly in deepening the anti-Soviet sentiments in the world. 
It is this idea that moves the Chinese leaders to preserve the 
hotbeds of tension in the Taiwan straits, Indo-Pak borders and 
elsewhere. These are favourable factors for wresting concessions 
from the Americans. The USA in its turn does not mind 
conceding a few points to China in order to maintain its 
foothold in Afro-Asian countries The USA having already 
reconciled to China’s entry into the UN, did not even make 
a fuss over the expulsion of Taiwan from jt. 

The .Sino-US motivations do not, however, go unnoticed by 
the countries which are directly involved and affected. The 
emphasis of Hanoi's criticism of the Nixon doctrine following 
the announcement of hfao’s invitation to the US President, is 
significant. The Vietnamese people are categorical that the 
big powers have no right to strike any deal which may harm 
the interests of small nations. 

In its relations with Pakisun, China was not unduly 
panicked over the US influence on Pindi. It is bothered about 
its own immediate objectives which are in conformity with 
the Chinese nationalistic and hcgrmonistic goals. Pakistan can 
be an ally of Peking as Jong as it does not stand in the way 
of China’s strivings to secure a firm foothold in the South and 
South-East Asia and pressurise India. It is thus conceivable that 
power politics is the main factor responsible for what may be 
caUed the zigzags in China’s national and foreign policies. 

In regard to imperialist countries, China’s policy has been 
a peculiar combination of vociferous anti-Americanism along 
with mutual understanding wilh imperialism on political issues. 

In its relations with Pakistan, remarkable restraint has been 
shown by Peking. Pakistani leaden, too. with their gifted 
flexibility, did not find any difficulty in befriending Mao’s 
China. Pakistan’s thinking, according to experts, has been : 

If Britain, one of the kingpins in the Western military bloc 

and a member oflheSEATO and CENTO, can maintain 
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friendly relations with Peking and conduct substantial volume 
of trade with China, there is no reason why Pakistan should 
have the slightest qualm or hesitation in befriending and 
trading with its great Asian neighbour, China.'® 

The Maoists on the other hand, followed the dictum : 
UTioecer is not against uS is with us. 


Pftks »/ Avljsii. The Allied Cook Corporaiiem 



CHAPTER FOUR 


Soviet and Chinese Attitudes 


I.vcosTRASTwmt the identically panUan US and Chinese 
atands, (he Soviet Union maintained a clear and impartial 
posture during the turbulent days of the biggest liberation 
struggle in Asia of the Dangla Desh people, ever since March 
23, 1971. The Soviet assessment of the situation made it 
frame its policy in conformity with Its avowed principles of 
support and sjTnpathy for the oppressed people everywhere. 
Moscow was not swayed by any pretensions whatsoever 
and refused to condone the barbaric crimes of the ^V’cst 
Pakistani military junta in East Bengal. 

The Soviet people attached due importance to the human 
rights and their sympathy was not limited to mere words. It 
was sanclitlcd by active political and material help to the 
-destitute people of East Bengal. Not only did the Soviet Union 
send relief material worth millions of rupees but also defended 
the East Bengal people's rights to shape their own destiny at 
international forums like the United Nations General Assembly 
and the Security Council, ignoring Chinese invectives and 
American double-talk. 

The Soviet Press reflecting the popular mood always gave 
objective analysis of the developments culminating into the 
liberation struggle of 75 million Bengalis and their glorious 
the victory with the active support and sympathy of India and 
the Soviet Union. 
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and economic aid to India and the continued military and 

economichelp to Pakistan, pointed out that “this can hardly 

be described as an "absolute neutrality.” The paper also 
tnemioncd the Chinese activities and observed that these were 
essentially aimed at fanning up the Indo-Pakistani conflict, and 
pouring oil on the fire....” Describing Peking ’s action as 
open betrayal of the stru^Ie of the East Pakistani people for 
their vital rights,” the commentator noted : “Fanning up the 
Indo-Pakistani conflict, the Maoists are actually trying to 
Conduct the policy of setting Asians against Asians, the policy 
that is very similar to the ‘Guam Doctrine' of the United 
States.” The paper referred to the close bino-US cooperation 
m the UN as an attempt to prolong the conflict for the success 
of their narrow aims. 

The commentator significamly pointed out that the fndo- 
Pakistani conflict caused grave concern to the Soviet Union 
because it tvas taking place “close to the frontiers of the Soviet 
Union, and, consequently, touch upon the interests of its 
security.” Reiterating Soviet Union’s policy ofpeace in this 
respect, the writer reflected his country’s anxiety for the 
"ending of the bloodshed, for peaceful political settlement of the 
problems with due account for the hgitimate rights of tlie people, 
without any interference of external forces, for the creation 
of the conditions for the enduring and just peace in the area.” 

In fact, the Soviet concern at the developments in the 
subcontinent ^Incc the genocide launched by West Pakistan 
army on March 25, 1971, in East Bengal, had become 
most annoying for the rulers in Islamabad, Peking and 
Washington. From these three capitals had come Forth a 
renewed and intensive anti-Soviet propaganda coupled with 
open and covert insinuations against the Indian sympathies 
towards the people’s revolt in East Bengal. 

Nikolai Podgorny, Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR in an oflicial communique to Yahya Khan 
on April 3, 1971, expressed concern over the numerous 
casualties, and the sulTcrings of the people of Bangla- 
desh. The communique also significantly referred to the 
arrest and persecution of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and other 
elected representatives of the people and warned that conti- 
nuation of repressive measures and bloodihcd in East Pakistan 
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will undoubtedly only make the solution of the problem more 
difficult and may do great harm to the vital interests of the 
entire people of Pakistan. 

It was» however, not for the first time that the Soviet 
Government and the people had disapproved of Pindi’s anti- 
people actions. Since the ibrmaiion of Pakistan in 1047, till 
the present carnage in Bangladesh the USSR had always 
stood by the side of democratic and progressive forces in 
Pakistan. 

While China and other Western powers were deliberately 
unmindful of the rabid reactionary character of the ruling 
clique in Pakistan and the unchecked bigoted influence of 
the religious Ulemas on the ruling hierarchy, the Soviet Union 
never failed to clearly diflerentialc between the pro-people 
•democratic and anti-people reactionary forces- Stalin, remarked 
in 1953, in course of an interview with the then Indian 
ambassador to the USSR, K.P.S, Menon : “How primitive it 
is, for a state to be based on religion.'’^ 

Still earlier, a Soviet paper BcUhevik wrote on June 16, 1948, 
that the British colonialists, working against the national 
interests of united India, actively encouraged the formatton of a 
separate state by the Muslims; The commentator, M. Alotsiev, 
observed that it was mainly the Mudim feudal-landlords and 
the representatives of monopoly bourgeoisie who supported 
the British Government’s plan. He stated, that the Mount- 
batten Plan to divide India, published on June 3, 1947, was 
the result of an understanding between the British Govern- ’ 
ment, Indian bourgetrisie and Muslim landlords. Alexsiev 
noted that on" August 16, 1947, India was divided into two 
separate States — Hindustan and Pakistan on the basis of 
national religion and community. He also pointed out that the 
Hindu-Muslim problem which forced the division of India not 
only deteriorated fuiihcr but the led to bloody clashes after 
the divison of Punjab. A similar situation was created in 
tv/, wjiiSsnq, w- *bri. ci.? "n/J.Vnna into West 

Bengal. While this as:essmcot of the Soviet Union about the 
reactionary character of the Pakistani ruling junta had greatly 
influenced almost all future acdons of the Russians in regard 
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act," Soviet rVcmicr Kltrmhchev tohJ phmly in 19aa : 
*‘\Ve dill not like the Bt^hdid Pact (CENTO) af all.” 
Inamther mte tn Aprd 105?. the Saviet C >vern-nen stated 
that it InJ n-i jymptthy far Pakitcan Oovernmem which 
forced the country to j>.n ih- m htary-pahiical alliances such 
at the CEN TO and SEATO. It It aliti noteworthy that 
aHrr the notorioui U-2 incident, the Soviet Union in a strong 
note of pnitrsi to i’akiiian w.,rn-«l that if such action, arc 
repeates! from Paki, tan's ierTiii»r>, it svilJ he compelled to take 
prop-r retaliatory' m"amret.* Even in regard to this sinister 
incident, China took great care not to crnicise the American 
tiooqes in Pakistan, Referring to the incident, a Pakistan 
writer commeniwl tint ahlntigh it was nimoured that the 
U*2 >Isiied Smkiang, the Chinese Gavernincnt, Radio .and 
III press "gave vent to ih^ir Ire agsinst the USA, carefully 
avoiding any direct indictment of Pakistan.'’* 

Til* present stand of the Soviet Union is, therefore, eon- 
lisieni with its earlier actions in regard to the happenings in 
Pakisian. Soviet Premier Kosygin, during .Mrs Indira Gandhi's 
last visit to Mo«ow, had caiegoricslly slated that it was 
impossible to justify Pakistan’s .action in East Bengal and 
urged for an immediate "politic.sl solution" b.sscd on "the 
wishes, the inalienable rights and the lasvful interests pf the 
people ofE.sst Bengal," Differing from the Chinese view, the 
Soviet leaden have staled that the issue of B.sngLsdcsh could 
not be considered as an "inlertul afTair” of Pakistan. Unlike 
the inst[g.stion of the Chinese leaders to Pindi's m.srauders, 
Kosygin clarified that the USSR’s support could "never be 
enjoyed" by those svho commit such bestiality as had been 
done in East Bengal and its sympathies were with the "demo- 
cratic forces of Pakistan." 

Indignation had assumed mass a form and public meetings 


'Aiiat RittrJit, loco. 
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were held all over the Soviet UnloTv in protest against the 
barbaric actions of the Islamabad military junta in East Ben- 
gal. The Soviet people recorded their unanimous disapproval of 
the actions of the Pakistan Government and called for an imme- 
diate solution so that the hapless millions who fled from their 
homeland could return tvilh honour and dignity. The millions 
who were driven out by the West Pakistani hordes were not 
considered as “saboteurs’* as had been done by the Peking 
leaders. 

The organ of the Communist Party of Soviet Union, Pravda, 
in a commentary on October 7, 1971, said that the tragedy of 
the millions in East Bengal could not but cause concern to the 
progressive world public. There was not much room for dis- 
agreement with the fact that unbearable living conditions in 
East Bengal compelled the people there to seek refuge in the 
adjoining Indian state of West Bengal and no progressive- 
minded human being could be oblivious of this. How was it 
possible for the Peking leaders to turn a deaf ear to the agonies 
of the millions who by any yardstick could be called oppressed, 
must remain a mystery to all those who had regards for the 
Chinese people. 

The Soviet people in their unmistakable stand In support 
ofhuman dignity, honour and civilisation, were not overwhel- 
med by narrow power politics and sought a speedy remedy for 
the miseries of people in any part of the world. They 
had no sympathy for those who denied democratic rights 
to the people. A Pravda commentary underlined this very 
clearly: 

Mankind cannot remain indifTcrent to the tragedy oF milli- 
ons of absolutely innocent people. The public expect the 
Pakistani authorities lo take immediate cfTective measures 
for the return of the refugees to their homes, guaranteeing 
their peaceful life and work in their native land.* 

Standing in sharp contrast lo these statements of genuine 
-concern at the suppressiem of the innocent and unarmed peo- 
pie, Chou En-lai’s message to Yahya Khan on April 12, 1971 
contains the usual diatribes against the Soviet Union and 


* Prerda , October 7, 1971. 
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Chinese leaders lost no time In tliicovering the possibility 
ofan Indian attack on Pakistan and gave the assurance that : 

Should Indian ctpansionisit dare to launch agtp-cssion 
attains! rakisian, the Chinese GovesTtinent and people svUl, 
as nhvays, firmly, support the Pakistan Government and 
people in their just «t035lc to safrgtiard the state’s soverei- 
gnty and national independence.* 

Tliere IS nothing new in this latest discovery of China. This 
is* part of the old tactics to cover «p the Chinese mistake in 
lending nipport to an utterly reactionary regime in Pakistan. 


•Tiirii »/ InJn, quolirg Rsdio twtdMst of April 12,19*1. 



CHAPTER FfVE 


Mutual Understanding at Bandung 


The rrasT meetiso between the Prime Minister of Pakistan 
and China at the 20*nation Bandung Conference of Asian and 
African countries (from April 18 to April 24, 1056) was a 
turning point in the Sino-Palc relations. While observers have 
repeatedly described this meeting as an “important landmark” 
heralding “a new phase of closer cooperation," the meeting of 
minds began much earlier. As has been mentioned earlier, the 
assurance of close cooperation came from no less a person than 
Mao Tse-tung himself. Replying to a speech of Pakistan 
ambassador SuUanuddin Ahmed, slationied in Peking, Chair- 
man Mao stated with confidence that “from now on, the friend- 
ly relations between our two countries will grow closer with 
each passing day on the exbting basis.”* This statement of 
Chairman Mao proved beyond doubt that Sino-Pak friendship 
was already at an advanced stage and a rupture in it was only 
a remote possibility. 

The meeting the between Premiers Chou En-lai and Moham- 
med All held in this background of warm friendship, could 
not conclude without making significant headway, notwith- 
standing Pakistan’s deep involvement with the Western military 
blocs and the USA. Pakistan took no chance and to ensure 
success sought the assistance of the former Pakistan ambassador 
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to Peking, Razi, in this regaid, Rara, with his previous 
knowledge of the Chinese mind, was sent to Bandung in 
advance. He succeeded in arranging a 90 minute nieetin'» 
between Chou En-lai and Mohammed Ali on April 21, 195^ 
The two leaden felt the need lo meet again on April 25. The 
exchange of views during these private meetings not only set 
l^the tone of the two leaders’ statements during the conference but 
ako outlined the guidelines of the future relations between their 
two countries. The talks in this sense were too important to 
be ignored. It was at these meetings that both China and 
Pakistan rediscovered their common objectives. 

The timing of the meeting was very significant for Pakistan. 
After the ruthless suppression of the progressive and democratic 
movements and banning of the Communist Party, Peking’s 
friendship provided an excellent opportunity to the Pindi 
rulers to uphold their democratic pretensions which was not 
possible from their reiations with the USA and SEATO and 
CENTO patlnets. NovWng would have been rnote pittiwa 
than the Chinese support at this junaure. 

Pakistani rulers as well as their mentors in Washington 
realised fully the utility of Chinese plaudits. The outcome of the 
Bandung Conference was more than what the Pakistani generals 
could dream of. No doubt, Mohammed AU played h« cards 
well. He had a clear idea of the Chinese leaders' mind when he 
remarked at the Conference that “the Soviet Union was an 
imperialistic nation with satellites which had brought many 
people und'*r its heel.” While this anti-Soviet outburst could 
be the result of a Chinese hint at an imminent Sino-Soviet rift, 
it was intended to convey that Pakistan was right in being aligned 
with the West to defend itself against thre.its from the Soviet 
Union. Mohammed Ali also shrewfdly placated China by 
pointing oqt that "We have the friendliest relations with 
China; China is certainly not wnperiabstk, she has not brought 
any other country under her heel.” The statement of 
Mohammed All was a certificate to the eflcct that China was 
peace-loving and genuinely interested in preserving peace in 
South-East Asia in contrast with Soviet Union’s “expansionist 
intentions.” 

CbJaa bad reasons to feel happy at the Pakistani perfor- 
mance. It would have been unfriendly If China did not in 
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turn reward Pakistan In terms of political and moral support. 

It was reasonably hoped that the China would do the “right 
thing to please Pakistan. It was essential for Pakistan to get 
a categorical support from China justifying Pakistan’s member- 
ship in the military pacts. This support would have absolved 
Pakistan of the charge that it had become an appendage of 
the USA to further its designs against India. In other words, 
Mohammed All sought in return a similar compliment that he 
had given to China. 

The Chinese Premier readily complied. He said in no un- 
certain terms that there was complete unanimity of under- 
standing between the two countries laying the basis for closer 
cooperation. Chou En-lai stated clearly that the Pakistani 
Prime Minister had assured him: 

Although Pakistan was a party to a military treaty, Pakistan 
was not against China, Pakistan had no fear that China 
would permit aggression agtunst her. As a result of that, 
we achieved mutual understanding although we are still 
against military treaties. The Prime Minister of Pakistan 
further assured that if the United States launched a global 
war; Pakistan would not be involved in it....I am grateful 
to him for this explanation because through these explana^ 
tions we achieve mutual understanding.* 

This statement of the Chinese Premier unambiguously ex- 
plained that China was not apathetic to Pakistan’s alignment 
with the USA as long as it did not harm China’s interests in 
South-East Asia. Chou En-lai also resorted to a laboured explan- 
ation to demarcate Pakistan’s military pact with the USA from 
other similar alliances. The Pak-US military pact, according 
to China, could be used against anybody except Peking. From 
China’s point of view, therefore, there was nothing wrong with 
Pakistan’s aggressive designsagaimt India. Such an approach to 
the military pacts w'as necessary to hide China’s contradictory 
postures. For it does not require extraordinary political acumen 
to expose the Chinese hypocrisy in opposing the military 
treaties and alsoachicving mutual understanding with Pakistan. 

'K. Sarvrar Itanan, Ed., Dfnratnti on iht Fereiz’’ •/ Pidiitan, 

Karachi, I 0 C 6 . 
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Although the Conference turned out to be a tremendous 
success for both the countries, Pakistan was able to pJay not 
only its own politics eTceptionilly well but also the game of the 
USA by studying the receptivity of the Chinese mind. 
Mohammed Ali succeeded in untying the hearts of the Chinese 
in relation to the USA. Considering Mohammed Ali as a 
trusted agent of the USA, Chon En-Iai confided hopefully that 
Peking leaders were not averse to an entente with the USA as 
had been demonstrated by the Sino-Pak cordiality. The Chinese 
leader! created the feeling that if Pakistan, while being an 
appendage to the USA, could qualify for intimacy with Peking, 
there was no reason why the USA sitould not expect the same. 

“The element of mutual trust generated in their meetings 
at Bandung," commented one Pakistani observer, “was so 
substantial that Mohammed Alt In his last meeting with 
Chou urged the release of American airmen detained In 
China.”* The airmen were subsequently released. 

As has been already mentioned, direct 5ino>U5 contacts were 
established much earlier. Pakistan could not claim to be the 
solitary promoter of Peking-Washingion entente. Mohammed 
All’s initiative, though not surprising, evoked considerable 
interest. What is more Important is that both Pakistan and 
China gained equally from the Bandung Conference. China, 
by its effort and active cooperation was able to insert an impor- 
tant clause into the "Ten Principles” adopted at the Con- 
ference upholding Pakistan’s right to join the military pacts 
for self-defence against foreign aggression. The “Ten 
Principles” proclaimed fay the Conference with the full support 
of China not only exonerated Pakistan from the charge of 
conspiring aggression against Asian countries, particularly 
India, but also dealt a heavy blow to the peace-loving Afro- 
Asian nations’ policy of non-alignment. This was a direct 
affront to India which was fighting courageously to defend its 
peaceful foreign policy.* 

This action of China exposed in full measure the duplicity 
and opportunism in China’s foreign relations. For it was less 
than a year before that China signed the 1954 agreement of 

•Fntxgn PUtej »/ f aitilan, At Aw&ift, pp. 7*-98- 
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peaceful coexistence, friendsWp and cooperation with India, 
Despite the fact that China -was held in high esteem by the 
Indian people, and Nehm iingrudingly projected China’s 
image before the Afro-Aslan nations represented at the Con- 
ference, China did not hesitate to endorse the Pakistani state- 
ment branding India as an aggressive country. Peking’s 
motivations were quite clear. It was vigorously pursuing its 
own nationalist aims without any compunction for ideology’ 
orprinciples. Peking was not hopeful that India.would abjure 
its friendship with the Soviet Union, or vice versa. Propping 
up of the military regime was, therefore, calculated to be a 
sound investment. China’s appreciation of Pakistani concern 
vindicated the US policy of bolstering up the Pindi military 
outfit. The US policy was aimed at jeopardising the pro- 
motion of peace and friendship among the newly liberated 
Afro.Ast3n nations. 

The United States formulated its South-East Asia policy, 
taking into full consideration the immediate intentions of 
China in relation to India and (he imminent Sino-Soviet clash. 
The USA had also in mind the question of Pakistan’s entry into 
eeXTO in July 1035 and was not interested in doing anything 
which might rouse suspicion. The Chinese, too, realised the 
need to keep Pakistan in good humour in the event of a show- 
down with the USSR and India. Peking, therefore, conveyed 
through a noteto Pakistan, an assurance that China did not con- 
ceive any “clash of interest” with Pindi. The Chinese leaders 
stressed the point that in view of the “convergence of interests” 
and “identity of objectives,” the two countries must endeavour 
to further promote the existing accord. 

Tliis W. 1 S clearly evident from the disclosure of an authorita- 
tive observer of Pakistani scene, L.F. Rushbrook Williams, In 
his book, Thi Siatt of Pokutan: 

Following the Eandung Confereflcc .... Karachi received 
— as 1 have been assured on unimpeachable authority — a 
private message from Pekii^. The Chinese People’s Govern- 
ment assured the Government of Pakistan that there was no 
conceivable clash of interests between the two countries svhich 
could imperil their friendly relations: but that this position 
did not apply to Ii^o-ChiDcse, relations in^ uhich a 
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definite conflict cf interests could be expected in the near 

future. 

The author was of the opinion that following this broad 
hint, Pakistan took extra care in filling the gaps and worked for 
the success of the Chinese line. Pakistan in effect engaged itself 
in precipitating a Sino-Indian conflict. The Chinese note left 
no room for any doubt that Peking valued Pakistani friendship 
more than it did for the Indian. China dispelled whatever 
lingering suspicion was there in Pakistani mind. Peking made 
it clear that what Pindi was actually trying to achieve with 
huge material and military assistance from the USA and other 
allies would be facilicaied by the Chinese activities against 
India. By then the policy'makcrs in Washington could also 
get a clear picture that the Pindi.Peking-\Vashmgton under- 
standing stiived for the same otocoive — forcing India to aban- 
don its policy of non-alignment with power blocs and to join 
the US bandwagon. 

It is also to be noted in (his context that a decisive change 
in the US policy was effected following the Presidential election 
in 1952 and the beginning of the John Foster Dulles-era. It 
was known to all, that Dulles had a particular aversion to 
India’s non-alignment policy and he devotedly worked for its 
destruction, He once expressed the belief that Pakistan could 
be counted to serve as “a dependable bulwark against com- 
munism.” 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral Radford, 
who was in full agreement with Dulles, also asserted that “we 
have in Pakistan a very fine, loyal anti-communist ally.” This 
reference to communism was certainly not about the Chinese 
variety. A clear demarcation svas made, as has been mentioned 
earlier, between the Chinese and Russian Communism long 
ago. Utility of Pakistan in subverting Commumsm or halting 
influence in the Third World, was therefore, in regard to Rus- 
sian Communism. 

The Soviet Union, which stood by India in her days of trials 
was naturally a target of the Pak-US hostility. Soviet Union’s 
support to India’s foreign policy never evoked interest in the 
official circles in Pindi and Washington. China’s joining 
hands with Pakistan to isolate India only served the purpose 
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of Dulles’ notorious “policy of brinVtnanship.” While Dulles 
considered non-alignment a$ immoral, Mao Tse-tung viewed it 
as no more than a brand of capitalism. The two, therefoie, 
vied with each other to put an end to India’s non-alignment 
policy. Pakistan’s choice was too limited, and it was logical 
for it to fall in line with Pelting and \Vashington. A unique 
relationship was thus established and developed with the com- 
mon objective of harassing India in every possible svay. 

It was in this background that the Bandung Conference regis- 
tered the success of the Sino-Pak policy vis-a-vis India. The 
improvement in the relaliom set off a stream of visits of disting- 
uished personalities from one country to the other. Within a 
short period, folloss-ing the Bandung Conference, a Chinese 
Women’s delegation led by China’s Health Minister Madam Li 
Tch Chuan visited Pakistan, late in 1955, at the invitation of 
the AU-PaUstan Women's Association. Pakistan, which moved 
in the meantime another step towards the l\’estern camp by join- 
ing llte CEXTO in July 1953, was not considered, a haunted 
land where the imperialists cast their dark shadows. 

While the majority in Pakistan condemned the rulers’ craze 
for military pacts, China was not unduly alarmed by Pakistan’s 
action. Peking was not distressed by the threat to peace in 
the subcontinent and aggravation of the existing coldwar situa- 
tion in the region, China feared the loss of Pakistani friendship. 
The Ptople’s Daily posed before itself the question how China 
w.is “to be reconciled with Pakistan’s e.Tpresscd desire to main- 
tain friendship with China.’’* Pakistan was justifiably impres- 
sed by Oiis mild self-criticism of China. Although the Pindi 
tulcis were well known for their poor stock of words necessary 
for diplomatic niceties, Pakistan described the Chinese com- 
ment as “dignifieti Chinese altitude of restrained criticism.” 
A noted Pakistani observer, Mohammed Khalid, analysing the 
Chinese mind, wrote: “It is significant to note that China, 
though dist.nsieful of the SEATO and CEATO, nes'cr attacked 
Viklsvan opewV; for Iws aMlawcrs, awhe USSR did.’’* 

A montIt after Pakistan join^ the CEXTO, the Chinese 
leaders like Chnu En-lai expressed desire for more frequent 
ntttJrr, tDas. 

Khatid, Sitt/, A C*i* •/ ttoyal 
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cultural and economic intercourse with Pakistan. Speaking at 
a celebration of Pakistan ladqjcndence Day on August 14, 
1955 in Peking, the Chinese Premier observed that “Sino-Pak 
relations had been strengthened in the past few years and these 
will be further promoted and our cultural and economic inter- 
course will become more and more frequent."' 

The year 1958 and the period following it was significant for 
the Pakistani rulers, as important Chinese leaders during their 
visits to Pakistan repeatedly conferred on it the title of a peace- 
loving nation. Madam SoonChing Ling (widow of Dr Sun Yat- 
sen), Vice-President of the Chinese Republic, and Manhal Ho- 
lung, the Vice-Pcemiet of China, were among the most important 
dignitaries to visit Pakistan in the first quarter of 1956. The 
understanding reached at these meetings necessitated formalisa- 
tion at the highest level. 

The political change in Pakistan, again, as a result of the US 
machinations, brought another US friend, Choudhury Moham- 
med All, to the office of Prime Minister in August 1055. The 
task of carrying the US message in the guise of Pakistani good- 
will and friendship to China fell on Mohammed All, who an- 
nounced his decision to visit China. But he could not under- 
take the journey owing to his illness and his subsequent ouster 
due to internal political bickerings. 

The timing of proposed visit was, however, significant. The 
condition of the people had further deteriorated than it was 
even under the British colonial rule. In their agonising self- 
reappraisal they wondered whether even after nine years of 
freedom, they were citizens of an independent country with 
any democratic right in their possession. 

Pakistan Times, m an article on August 14, 1950, marking 
the ninth annivcisary of the birth of Pakistan, put it quite 
bluntly that anybody who was not in agreement with the de- 
crepit creatures in the Government palaces, anyone who objec- 
ted to the curtailment of civil liberties or the indiscriminate use 
of emergency laws, was slandered either as a fool or a traitor. 

Only the loyalists and followers of status quo in Pakistan 
were, therefore, left out for enjoying Chinese hospitality and 
friendship. H.S. Suhrawardy became the Prime Minister of 

^Fortign Polity o/PaJtulan, An Aiufssis, pp- 74-00. 
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Pakistan in September 1936; after being nominated by the 
pro-US President Iskander Mirza. It now appeared that 
confirmation in the post of Prime Minister had to be secured 
in Peking. Like his predecessor, Suhrawardy also announced 
his decision to go to Peking in October 1956. 

It was during this period that a nationalist upsurge was 
sweeping over the Muslim countries in the Middle East follow- 
ing the takeover of the Suez Canal Company on July 26, 1956, 
by President Nasser of the UAR. The UAR action instilled a 
new spirit in the hearts of millions still groaning under the 
colonial and imperialist oppression in .Asia, Africa and else- 
where. Soviet Union came forward with the offer to give finan- 
cial assistance for the construction of Aswan Dam following 
the stoppage oFBritish and American help. Indians too, joined 
nationalist and anti-colonial and anti-imperialist forces of the 
■world in welcoming Nasser’s courageous stand, Pakistanis, 
who joined their Afro-Asian brethren on this occasion were, 
however, stabbed in the back by their rulers. The Pakistan 
Government unwaveringly stood behind the Anglo-french, 
and Israeli aggressors and supported their invasion of Egypt on 
October 29, 20 and 31, 1056. Lust for power perhaps com- 
pelled Prime Minister Suhrawardy to reverse his earlier stand 
of giving all passible help to the Arab people nn the Suez Canal 
issue. It became clear once agaitt that Pakistan did not possess 
the necessary courage to oppose the aggressors with whom the 
conscience of Pakistani rulers were mortgaged. 

The betrayal of the Arab people, however, did not in any 
way affect the growing Sino-Pak friendship as was evident from 
the cordial talks which Suhrasvardy had in Peking at that time 
The Pakistani Prime Minister, forgetting his earlier profess- 
ions of faith in democracy, unfortunately became a puppet of 
President Iskander Mirza. Shortly before leaving for Peking, 
Suhraw.ardy assured the US.A that Pakistan did not e%-en dream 
of snapping its ties with America and withdrawing from the 
milltaty pacU. Iri TCpVy \twayt WeaUsts who emenalned a. 
hope that improsement of yelations wiih China might wean 
Pakistan away from the USA, Suhrawardy made it clear that 
Pakistan could ilUafford to sacrifice its close ties svith America. 

Pakistan cleverly preparct^a favourable ground to enjoy the 
Chinese hospitality in fUIl measure. Tlirough the courtesy of 
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the BBC in July lO.lQ, 5t quietly managed a broadcast which 
emphasised the need for China's entry into the UN, Peking 
•was not found wanting. Inthe coune of a meeting with a 
group of Pakistani journalists. Premier Chou Endai said: 
“Diina was now convinced that the SEATO was no bar to 
Sino-Pak friendship.” The remark gave an aura to the growing 
Sino-Pak cordiality that had seldom matured in such an 
unequal relationship. Suhrawardy arrived in Peking on Octo- 
ber 18, 19oC, marking the beginning of a new phase in Pak- 
China honeymoon. Suhrawardy declared in the course of his 
12-day stay in China: “Isce this country wants friendship 
with every other country. It wants to go out to assure every 
country that it means well.... If China seeks the friendship of 
the world, it is the duty of the world to seek the friendship of 
China.”* 

The Chinese Premier reciprocated Suhrawardy’* sentiment* 
and stated that in spite of the fact that Pakistan was a member 
of the SEATO, there was no reason why China could not be 
friendly with P.nkistan.* 

The joint communique Issued at the conclusion of the visit 
not only bcsto'.scd on Pakistan once again the title of “promoter 

peace” but also emphatically declared that the two countries 
were equally eager to defend each other’s interests. The com- 
munique stated that the two Prime Ministers had gained fur- 
ther understanding of their respective problems and were 
prepared to do their best, on the basis of peace and justice, to 
facilitate their settlement.’* 

In an editorial on the outcome of the Pakistani Prime Minis- 
ter’s visit, the semi-oiTicial Dawn did not hesitate to comment 
that the exchange of views betiveen the licad of a Communist 
Government and the head of a Government of an Islamic Re- 
public and chalking out a common strategy was a new cxarnplc 
to be followed by many. The result, it said, was a testimony 
to the fact that ideological differences “do not constitute a bar 
to the promotion of friendship....” 

It was, therefore, not suriwising that Suhrawardy, after his 
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12-day stay in Peking when the Suez crisis was at its height, 
stated categorically: “Let me tell you that I refuse to be isola- 
ted.... My main objective is to make more and more friends 
and not loose Qur ties...”^* This was in. reply to the strong 
criticism of his Government’s apathy towards to the Arab coun- 
tries. The raison d'etre of Pakistan’s close relations with China, 
as the country’s rulers often haughtily claimed, was Pindi’s 
national interest, and security. 

But the hoax of its nationalism was fully exposed svhen the 
Pakistan Government extended unqualified support to the 
imperialist attempts to rcimposc colonial slavery on the Arab 
people. All talk of Muslim brotherhood lost its importance. 
The rulers diligently toed the American line of action with- 
out the slightest hesitation. To stem the tide of popular up- 
surge in Pakistan in favour of the Arab people, the Pakistani 
rulers resorted to the old tactics of Indla-baiting, on the pre- 
text that President Nasser was backed by Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Nasser too became the target of venomous 
attacks by Pindi’s trusted proteges. 

Dawn^ UTOte on December 1, 1950: 

It will be seen that Nasser's hatted for Pakistan and love for 
Bharat and Us Nehru is an attitude of mind not warranted by 
facts but conditioned byimensatrbias and blind prejudice. It 
is nevertheless a matter of deep regret that in the vein of this 
turbulent egotist not the blood of Islam should seem to flow 
but the turbid water of the Nile. Nasser svill never be our 
friend.... 

“Interestingly John FtBtcr Dulles said at a meeting of the^ 
American National Defence Council, “I hate Gama] Abdel 
Nasser. I do not believe that he can ever be our friend any 
day....’’ 

It has always been the practice of the Pakistani rulers to 
accuse anybody, who does not agree with its view-point as 
anti-lslamic. Nasser never -warned the friendship of Pakistan at 
the cost of his people’s aspiratjoss and national interests of the 
country. The foreign policy of Pakistan, on the ether hand, 
was the least nationalist; it was jwo-imperialist and worked 
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while, China was preparing for a headlong clash with the inter- 
national socialist cominnnity for assuming leadership of the 
Third World countries in the name of preserving the ideologi- 
cal purity. At the Moscow Gonfcrencc of the Communist and 
Workers’ Parties, in 1057, Mao Tsc-tung and his followers 
stubbornly fought for the acceptance of their line of unleashing 
a nuclear war in order to “completely destroy imperialism.” 

In Pakistan there was also clamour for anti-American 
actions. Strangely enough, even arch pro-imperialist forces 
joinetl hands with the demotTatlc forces in demanding neutral 
foreign policy. In autumn 1057, mass demonstrations against 
American military and air bases in Gilgit were held in 
Muzaffarabad, Pooach, Sialkot, and other places. The people 
■were, however, not swayed by this sudden outbreak of anti- 
imperialist fulminations. Pakistan Times, analysing this mass 
protest, wrote : 

The anti-American utterances of many Kjght-wing leaders 
were largely due to their political bias which was closely 
connected with the antagonism between the USA and Great 
Britain dghtlng for predominance in Pakistan. OUen the 
purposes of such speeches vverc to gain personal popularity 
and to improve one’s political standing. But certain politi- 
cians undoubtedly had the growing anti-American sentiment 
in Pakistan in view when they made anti-American state- 
ments.’* 

Thus a clear demarcation was. made between the genuinely 
anti-imperialist forces, on the one hand, and the pseudo-revo- 
lutionary forces, on the other. Maulana Bhasani and others 
■who had left the A'wami League and formed the National 
Awami Party were certainly in the forefront of the anti-imperia- 
list struggle. They coordinated this struggle with the move- 
ment for civil liberties inside the country. General Iskander 
Miiza, who often used to indnlge in phoney talk of “control- 
led” or “restricted democracy” for an underdeveloped country 
like Pakistan, launched frenzied attack on the people to break 
the backbone of the democratic movement. He had violated 
all norms of democratic rule and was clinging to power with 

'*Tfie Pekulaa Timet, Ociohcr 7, lOSS. 
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the help of the army. General Mirza would go down in the 
history of Pakistan for his diabolical misrule. A military 
bureaucrat, with no political or social background, he had 
only contempt for democratic norms and principles. President 
Mirza’s authoritarian rule complicated the internal political 
situation so much that party representatives often indulged in 
physical assaults on each other. During one of such fist-fights, 
the Deputy Speaker of East Bengal Assembly was seriously in- 
jured and died inside the Assembly chamber. Surprisingly 
enough, there was no official enquiry into this incident. Pakis- 
tan’s political life had reached the brink of a precipice. 

Suhrawardy, too, was isolated in his own country. Due to 
his Government’s pro-US policy, Pakistan's stature was reduced 
to that of a lackey of America in the eyes of the Arab coun- 
tries supporting Nasser. The Pakistan Government completely 
sided with the USA and supported the proposal of “Canal 
User’s Association.’’ The Prime Minister tried to justify his 
Government’s policy of supporting the British, French and 
Israeli aggression in West Asia. He invented a new theory to 
explain his Government’s partnership In the CENTO and 
S^TO which compelled Pakistan to betray the cause of the 
Arab countries. He propounded the theory that real power of 
the newly liberated countries like PakiMan was equal to aero, 
and if they were joined by similar countries there would be no 
change since a few more zeros would also add up to nothing. 
He asserted that unless the zero was preceded by another digit, 
it had no value. Here the digit was the military pact with the 
USA, which made Pakistan a strong country. 

The people were, however, not impressed by his mathe- 
matical equations. The clamour for an independent foreign 
policy grew fiercer. President Mirza, panicked by the popular 
mood, in a special message to President Eisenhower, extended 
his full approval to the US intervention in the liberation strug- 
gles of Lebanon and Jordan.** The Iraqi revolution on JuIyH, 
1958, was denounced by Doan. The paper unabashedly cried 
for military intervention by other members of the Baghdad 
Pact against “the agents of a Russian-backed dictatorship. 

The point to be noted here is that Pakistan, in all its pro- 
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imperialist military pacts and foreign policies received China’s 
tacit and sometimes active support* 

The people of Pakistan were, however, never reconciled to 
their Government’s policy and noted with consternation, China’s 
support to the regime. When Iskander Mirza visited France 
in November 1957, the people were prompt to point out that 
the President was enjoying the hospitality of those who were 
then butchering the Algerian people. Pakistan Times wrote on 
October 31, 1957i 

When President Mirza wields a French gun standing 
shoulder to shoulder with President of France, let him re- 
member that French guns arc not used merely to shoot 
pheasants, that Frenchmen also use (heir guns to slaughter 
Algerian men and women — a people whom the people of 
Pakistan regard as brothers, with whose struggle for freedom 
we have the deepest and sincerest sympathy. 

October 1057, marked the beginning of a period of quick 
■changes of Prime Ministers and their Governments, which 
actually paved the way for the imposition of a full-scale military 
dictatorship in Pakistan a year hence. The Suhrawardy 
Government had fallen and Chundrigar took over as the Prime 
Minister. Two months later he too met the fate of his prede- 
-cessor. A feudal Punjabi landlord, Feroz Khan Noon, was 
sworn in as the Prime Xlintster. He, too, could not hold on 
lo the coveted post for long and was discarded by President 
Mirza. All these developments were attributable to the con- 
centration of power in the hands of President Mirza, who 
initiated a virtual personal rule in the country with the direct 
XJS support. 

During this period in C3>in» also, internecine squabbles bet- 
ween the Maoists and their opponents assumed serious propor- 
tions. Following the April 195d thought of Mao Tse-tung, 
'•Let Thousand Flowers Bloom,” the non-Communist forces in 
China were on iJje rampage eiiimnziipg Mao's adversaries. 
This process continued for quite some time until Mao Tse-tung 
was able to fully consolidate his own position in the CPC. 
The ideological struggle culminated in the break with the inter- 
national communist movcmental the 19B0 Moscow Conference. 

Political situation in Pakistan tmehed the point of no return. 
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The US and other monopoUsta were reluctant to invest their 
capital in Pakistan in victv of the uncertain political climate. 
With the deterioration of economic condition, workers and 
peasants were in revolt demanding minimum facilities for their 
livelihood. The workers were forced to spend as much as 75 
per cent of their earnings on food alone, resulting in an increase 
in the cost of living index by an average of 7 per cent between 
January and February 1958. In 1958, the cost of living rose 
steeply varying from 0.9 per cent to 8.2 per cent in different 
towns of Pakistan.** 

Even in the less politically articulate West Pakistani provin- 
ces, workers and teachers of colleges and schools staged 
demonstrations defying police bullets and bayonets. In May 
and June 1953, workers of the foreign oil companies went on 
strike. Portraying the picture of the prevailing situation, 
Pektsian Ttm« wrote on Mardt 22, 1958*. 

Feudal lords and their retainers, old bureaucrats and their 
satellites, business sharks and soldiers of fortune, men who 
• have never lost days’ rest or a night’s sleep in the cause of 
freedom, democracy or people’s rights, have little use for 
rights and conventions and institutions won after centuries of 
suffering and struggle. TTiey are only interested in the bene- 
fit which the trappings and stage-properties of democracy 
may help them to grab.... AU this provides an. argument 
against democracy and people’s rights to those who would 
prefer to have even the trappings and stage properties out 
of the way.... 

It was quite clear that sudi a state of affairs was not to the 
liking of the Americans who had already developed large stakes 
in Pakistan. The USA pressurised Iskander Mirza for a change 
in the adrainislration. The Army Chief, General Ayub Khan, 
was found to be the most suitable man to defend the US in- 
terests in the prevailing poUtical situation. Ayub Khan took 
over power from General Mirza in a bloodless coup and abro- 
gated the 1956 Constitution by a midnight proclamation on 
October 7, 1968, to become the Chief Martial Law Adminis- 
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trator. He cancelled the election ordered earlier for November 
1958. It may not be out of place to mention here that the 
Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the Twenty-First 
Party Congress clearly stated that the military coup in Pakistan 
was indicative of the tact that “an attack is developing against 
the democratic gains of peoples who have won national in- 
dependence.”^® 

This brief narration of the facts leading to Ayub Khan’s coup 
and the involvement of the CIA in it, in my view, is necessary 
because it was during the ten year long Ayub regime that Sino- 
Pak friendship reached a new stage, influencing directly the 
course of events in Pakistan and tlie subcontinent. It is in 
this respect that the role of the CIA in Pakistan is to be exa- 
mined which is now an established fact. The involvement of 
CIA is not only borne out by the assertion of Saxdar Bahadur 
Khan (Ayub Khan’s own brother) in the National Assembly 
in 1962, but could also be discerned from the jubilation in 
Washington over Ayub’s coup. The J^ew Torh Tiroes, in an 
editorial commented rather frankly that there ivas no reason to 
doubt the sincerity of Iskander Mitaa and Ayub Khan in estab- 
lishlag, in due course, a fine, honest and democratic govern- 
ment. The same paper informed that during the night of 
October 7-8, 1958, President Mirra summoned the Ambassadors 
of the USA and a few other countries and assured them that 
Pakistan, a member of the CENTO and SEATO, “would honour 
her for«gn commitments in spite of the political changes at 
home.”” It would be, therefore, in this background, interesting 
to follow the way China cultivated Ayub to achieve its 
objectives. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Role of an Honest Broker 


Wuit.?, ON TH£ domestic (tont President Ayub Khan came 
down with a heavy hand on the forces of progress and demo' 
cracy, at the incernaclonal level he had decided to pursue a 
policy based on the premise that “there arc no eternal enemies 
and no eternal friends.” 

Peking’s action in Tibet, in ld5I provoked anti-Chinese 
reaction in Pindi. China was naturally disturbed by these, 
but carefully avoided any adverse oihcial remark against 
the Ayub regime. Otina directed its non-official and semi- 
official organisations like (he Chrnese Journalists’ Association, 
to make a critical appraisal of Pakistan Government’s foreign 
policies. Nevertheless, the tone of the appraisal, as one 
Pakistani expert noted, ‘‘was restricted and mild as compared 
with the acerbity of Soviet or Indian invectives against 
Pakistan.’’^ 

It is interesting to note here that at the height of the Tibetan 
crisis and in the midst of sharp cleavage between China and 
India on border bsues. General Ayub Khan proposed “joint 
defence” with India to Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. 
But the Indian Prime^Minisler refused to fall in Ayub's trap 
hatched in Washington. Nehro left Avub dumbfounded by 
posing the knotty question, ‘'Joint dtftace agaimt whom ? 
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There were serious apprehensions in political circles that 
Ayub’s intriguing offer was a grand strategy jointly drawn up 
by Pindi and 'Washington with the full knowledge of Peking. 
While by this offer Ayub Khan expected to undermine India’s 
non-aligned foreign policy, Peking wanted to put an end to it 
by forcing New Delhi to climb on the Pak-US bandwagon. 
Nehru correctly assessed that it was a clever ruse to create a 
crack in the Indo-Soviet friendship. Nehru made it clear that 
such an alliance with Pakistan would be repugnant to the basic 
principles of India’s policy of non-alignment,® 

During these turbulent days when Ayub Khan extended 
unequivocal support to ihc US action in Laos, China moved 
very cautiously. Peking signed Treaty of Friendship and Com- 
merce with Pakistan towards the end of 1959. The relations 
between the two countries showed signs of further improvement 
following the appointment of the new Chinese ambassador, 
Ting Kyo-yin, to- Pakistan in December 1959. Peking’s 
appreciation of Pindi’s policies was reflected in full measure 
during the U-2 incident. 

In sharp contrast with other countries’ violent protests, 
Peking maintained unabashed cordial posture towards Pakistan. 
It made sure that the brum ofUs broadsides was not faced by 
Pakistair. China dircued its criticism deliberately against 
the US Government alone. It lodged no official protest with 
the Government of Pakistan unlike other countries. Including 
India and the Soviet Union. 

The year 1961 was marked by rapid changes in foreign 
policies of both China and Pakistan. Peking was stepping up 
its project of mobilising support in favour of its own thesis. 
Pakistan, following the scathing attack from Soviet Union and 
India on the U.2 incident was dexterously trying to consolidate 
its understanding with Washington and Peking. 

The news of the liberation of Goa by the Indian army from 
Portuguese occupation was also the cause of displeasure in 
Pindi. There were also reports of Pakistan’s assistance to 
Salazar’s autocratic government for crushing the Goa liberation 
struggle. These reports gained a measure of currency by 
Pakistan’s reaction to the Indian action. Pindi held the view 
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tliat Imlia liad grallicd Goa by bmtc force, spuming she 
advice of Loih tlic US I’rraidcnt and the liriiiMi I’n'nic Minislcr. 
'll.cicxcre alsouc'ghiy rrasonito aiimnc I’cking’s concern 
over it. I'nr Tcklrg imghi bavefcared lljat I’oriugal’* ouster 
fiom Coa vkcuM foite S.v]aur lo direct his aiicniiun to Macao 
ouUHst Lnidetiiig Cbtna. TliU would Itavc tUtcaicned not 
only Cliitu’i sccuiiiy tul also seriously damaged litc Uourishing 
smuggling business feichirg a handsome amount of foreign 
excliargc for China. 

In such a slluaiion it w*as logical for Peking to lean more 
Iicavdy ot« its old friends— Pakistan and the USA. Ayub Kisan 
took upon hiinsrlf lo act as the bioker of Peking to net new 
allies in the Afro-Asian world. He undertook a mission to pro« 
jeet Chin.-i's peace-loving image among the neighbouring count- 
ries other dirn India. Ihe Pakistani President, during his visit 
to^l-cr.dcn in' 1001, sited hit views e^uitt frankly in the hope that 
it might fall on some receptive ears. Ayub Khan, stated that 
he foresaw that both in the present circumstances and in future 
they (Afro-Asian nations) ‘‘would seek protection from China, 
anti China would be wilting to give it.*' His profound vision, 
however, failed to yield any eneouraging result because at that 
time Pakiiian't reputation in the A^Asian world was at a 
very low ebb. Presidem Ayub’t osbortalions raised doubts and 
suspicions, instead. 

In 100), Pakistan was (seed with an acute political and 
economic ciius. Ayub Khati'i indirect election by “Basic 
Democrats" and by ihe manoeuvres of his loyal bureaucracy 
failed lo satisfy, even snarginally, the popular aspirations. 
Thousands of political workers were still beliind the bars and 
people’s protesting voices were silenced by bullets and bayonets.- 
The business elite which had always been one ofthe main 
protectors of Pakistani regime were demanding more conces- 
lions from the Ayub government, Tlicir thriving business 
could not acquire the many dimensional character. As the 
Ayub dittatonlup made Pakistan completely dependent on 
American assistance and supply of raw materials, the indigenous 
business monopoly, though an offspring of the US monopoly 
capital, became more leslive and asked for still greater 
concessit ns. 

Pakistan liad few bade industries and majority of small and 
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medium industrial establishments svcrc owned by an opulent 
minority of businessmen. This compradorc section of the 
l)ourgcoisic was not fully satisfied with the Ayub regime s 
export-import {jolicics. The industrialists wanted to explore 
the possibilities of new markets for their products as the existing 
arrangement under pacts with the USA and the CENTO and 
SLiVrO partners lost their initial charm. It was due to this 
reason mainly that some of the prominent members of the 
group of 22 families (like M-A-H. Ispahani) became ardent 
admirers of China. They showed extraordinary zeal to prove 
China's potentiality as a solid trading partner of Pakistan. 
Tlity even made fervent pleas for curbing the growth of 
monopoly in the coumry in order to prove their Jana ^dit and 
present themselves as ‘‘progressive” businessmen in the eyes of 
the Chinese. A tep brass in the Pakistani business community* 
M.A. Uangoonviaia* even admitted that cartels and trusts 
did exist in Pakisun. This clamour for anii-monopoly drive 
was as much to deceive the people, as it was intended to win 
fatour from tfie Chinese. Under this facade of progressive 
outlook, the business community proceeded cleverly to bring 
China and the US.k closer. It tmt an open secret that the 
sympathy ofthe industrial-bureaucratic elite in Pakistan was 
aluays svith the Americans. This tribe’s suddenly becoming 
toca] for closer cooperation with China raised juslifjed doubts 
in public mind. The people were in a quandary to understand 
clearly how the same people who stiHed the voice of democracy 
in Ihikistan could »irt the conCdcnce of the Chinese rulers. 

Ispahani s>el«:onicd in China in lODO. Tlic stigma on 
him as one «f the criminal cxplohcrs of the workers and 
yscasauts in Pakistan, did not unsufilc the Peking leaders. 
(Ispahani was a leading meuibccof the group of 22 families 
which controlled Cu per cent of the nation’s industries, 79 per 
cent of the insurance companies and SO per cent ofthe banking 
ioduiirics). I'pahatii, whowas formerly the country’s entoy 
it> Ihitjin, had been a consisicm lufporter of China. .Aseariy 
os I9.7t, during his tenn os tk: country’s High Comniissioncx, 
in London, he expressed the view that China’s icprescntarion 
in the UN was enc of ibc essential conditions for ensuring 
world peace. In hu book, 27 £>cp/ ia dina, he forcefully 
argued for Slid clojer triatiam with China. He, however, laid 
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more emphasis on improving trade relations with China, which 

he desenbed as not only Pakistan’* great Asian neighbour but 
also a potential svorld power. 

Ispahani was not alone in his mission and was able to draw 
on influential men like Zulfiqar Ah Bhutto for the success of 
his endeavour. Bhutto, then Minister for Commerce and 
Scientific Research, was an advocate of the interests of both 
America and China. A feudal landlord from Larkana in 
Sind, Bhutto learnt his trade in the US.\ and was the most 
volatile personality during the day* of Ayub Khan. He bravely 
weathered the unfavourable political climate to carry forward 
Ayub’s dictatorial policies. His joining with Ispahani, however, 
prompted the obdurate President to pay heed to the wise 
counsels of his more loyal junior* and he decided to take 
the plunge into Chinese arms. President A>ub was swayed by 
the fervour of friendship with China, brewed in the committed 
pro-USA circles in Rawalpindi. The immeduate effect was the 
reversal of Pakistan’s policy in regard lo China’s entry into 
UN. Pakistan supported the draft USSR resolution in the UN 
Oeneral Assembly for sealing China in December 1081. This 
reversal, it may be pointed out, was made after closely examin- 
ing the prospect* of the approaching Sino^Sovie: rupture. 

The drift in the Sino-Tndian relationship was also a contribu- 
tory factor in ihe USA-Pak reassessment of their Ch.na policy. 
China Was in utter disagreement with the majority view that 
peaceful transition to socialism is attainable. Ridiculing tl^e 
theory, the Chinese paper, RtdFlag, characterised it as a “sheer 
nonsense and pure deception.” China was already chagrined 
by the Soviet disapproval of the Sino-Indian border clashes in 
1059. Keeping in view all these favourable trends developing 
rapidly towards the direction of a complete rift, Pakistan made 
some quick readjustments in its policy. The USA, on the 
-other hand, following the election of Kennedy to power, 
was more shrewd in its policy of enticing China. While it 
adopted a friendly posture towards India offering more help, 
it gave full encouragement to Pakistan to mend its fences with 
China. The US policy wa* intMidcd to serve the dual pur- 
pose of provoking China by giving help to India and forcing 
New Delhi to discard Soviet friendship in order to get arms 
from America to defend the country against the Chinese 
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understanding.” 

This evaluation makes Utransparenc that Pakistan was neither 
unaware nor reticent over the Sino-Sovict differences and its 
possible repercussions. Pakistan knew quite well uhat role 
Peking and kVashington expected it to play to safeguard 
their interests. Pakistani press also interpreted the Soviet aid 
to India as “a Russian attempt to make India a bulwark 
against the rise of China.'* It was done s\ilh a definite motive 
to incite China against the Soviet Union and India. 

The new policy, however, became a useful instrument in the 
hands of the discredited Ayub regime. The policy was effectively 
used in the first session of the National Assembly after Ayub’s 
farcical election. The election held on the basis of “Basic Demo- 
cracy” formula, made a mockery of democracy. A handful of 
Basic Democrats elected Ayub Khan as the President as most 
of the political leaders languishing in prison, were disqualified 
to contest election under the draconian rule knovvn as Elective 
Bodies (Disqualification) Order (EBDO). Many prominent 
public figures were falsely implicated in corruption charges and 
debarred from contesting elections. The order was m force 
till 1966. 

The first session of the National Assembly was held in June 
1962 in the midst of a simmering revolt of the people in defiance 
of several punitive measures adopted by the military dictator- 
ship- A full-scale debate on the country’s foreign policy expo- 
sed the utter failure of the Government to pursue a nationalist 
ibreigti policy. Members from the Opposition benches took ■ 
the floor one after another and blasted the Government's hoax. 
Ayub Khan’s own brother, Sardar Bahadur Khan spearheading 
the attack on the Government’s foreign policy of a complete 
sell-out to the USA stated: “The American interests in Pakistan 
were selfish and guided by their strategic interests. The aid 
they give us is given to achieve their ends and not for our 
good,” he declared.* The same paper reporting on the 
National Assembly proceedings wrote: “A hushed house heard 
Sardar Bahadur Khan disclosing startling details of a concen- 
tration camp being run in Qjictta and prisoners being hung by 
tfieir lect hart:na£ca'. ” CMer memiKK spcsHsiS’ aIw .W.w 

•CicU end Mtltlsiy Caztlle, Lahore. Jiioe 29, 1B62. 
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The regime singled out the Conmmnists for pli^sical extermi- 
nation. Ayub’s Information hfinistcr gave the call to free the 
press from the Communists. The progressive paper, Pahutan 
Times (formerly owned by Mian Ifiikharuddin), uhich was 
taken over by the military administration, in an editorial under 
the title, “Norms of Patriotism,** exhorted the Pakistanis to 
start a tvitch-hunt for the members of the banned Communist 
Party. The editorial warned the people not to be complacent 
about the weakness of the underground Communist Party. “As 
for the smallness of their number,** the paper pointed out, “by 
creed they are a minority. Lenin proudly named his faction 
Bolsheviks, the minority....*’ The people were sermonised for 
“eradicating this land of its enemies. Of them all, CmmuniUs 
are the bitterest."* 

. By a joint communique on May 3, 19G3, Pakistan and China 
announced the agreement for starting negotiations on the de* 
marcation of border between Sinkiang and “the contiguous 
areas, the defence of which is under the control of Pakistan.” 
This, they asserted, was necessary for ensuring peace in the 
region and developing good relations betw een China and Pakis- 
tan. The two countries, as per the agreement, held negotia- 
tions in Peking in mid-October 1082. Many articles appeared 
during this period in Pakistani and Chinese press describing the 
border negotiations as a manifestation of warm friendship bet- 
ween the two countries. It may be pointed out that political 
discontent in Pakistan by this lime had assumed serious pro- 
portions with the killing of several students in a demonstration 
on September 17, 1902, on the occasion of Martyrs' Day in 
East Bengal. With these developments in the background when 
China launched rggiession on India on October 20, 1962, 
Pakistan quite logically extended full support to Peking. Most 
of the Pakistani press relied exclusively on Chinese sources for 
their reports on the Sin^Indian fighting. 

The Chinese attacked India on the charge that it had 
become a stooge of US iicperialism and, therefore, forcfeitcd 
the right of Chinese friendship. The real motive behind China’s 
attack was its new ideological formulations and compulsions 
which regarded armed clashes essential for “igniting the flame 
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of world-wide revolution.” The Chinese contention that attack 
on India was to destroy its pro-imperialist policy, was totally 
baseless if one looks at Sino-Pak flirtations at the time. If China 
%vas sincere in its anti-imperialist crusade, Pakistan should have 
been the first object of Chinese wrath as it was a bastion of 
US impciiaUsm. China not only ald^ and abetted Pakistan’s 
aggressive policy towards India but also gave it a clean chit 
as a “peace-loving nation.” The real intention of the Chinese 
aggression was to sabotage Indo-Soviet friendship. China s 
wrath fell on the Soviet Union because it could not agree tvith 
the latter’s peaceful attitude towards the sub-continent as also 
criticism of Chinese hostility tow-ards India. 

China continued holding its divergent opinion on the thesis of 
the 1960 Moscow Conference of 81 parties. It disagreed with 
the majority view that socialist countries must adopt coopcv 
rative attitude towards national democracies like India. While 
it was suggested that the socialist camp should give comprehen- 
sive economic aid to strengthen national economies it was made 
clear that they would oppose any anti-democratic action of the 
national governmeciu. China vehemently objected on the 
ground that it %vould dampen the revolutionary spirit of the 
people finally obstructing the growth of communism. China 
was in sharp disagreement with the Soviet policy that Peking’s 
line of giving a “push” to revolutionary movements in young 
national states of Asia and Africa would actually undermine 
the position of the progressive forces and weaken the friend- 
ship between newly independent states and the socialist 
camp. 

But the irony of the Chinese policy was that Peking flirted 
Nsltlt Ayub Khan’s autocratic regime in Pakistan and denounced 
the Indian Government as “reactionary nationalist.” China 
did not ponder over its characterisation whether Ayub Govern- 
ment really fit into the category of “progressive nationalist.”^ 
China conveniently ignored the stark reality that the Ayub 
regime was a bitter enemy of all the democratic elements in 
Pakistan. Persecution of the Communists in Pakistan was as 
cruel as in any other fascist, anii-dcmocratic country. The 
paradox of the evaluation was dearly motivated by the require- 
ments of power-politics. The dominating factor in the Chinese 
aggression against India was its dogmatist line; cooperatiocs 
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wiih pro-impcrialist and anti*democratic Pakistan was a matter 
of expediency. 

By now fully aware of the Chinese strategy, Pakistan adopted 
a somewhat indifferent attitude in contrast with its earlier 
public stand. Both USA and Fakbtan, as a number of foreign, 
affairs experts have pointed out, were serious about the 
“expansionist danger” of communism. But, Pakistan had no 
apprehension that China’s advance would ultimately pose any 
serious threat to Pakistan’s security. This conviction on the 
part of Pakistan also makes it clear that Pindi had prior know- 
ledge of Chinese designs in Indu and its direction. The 
Chinese attack was as much helpful to Pakistan as it was for 
Washington. It was due to these calculations and prior know- 
ledge that both USA and Pakistan did not appear to be con- 
cerned or upset over the Chinese aggression against India. 
Without the tacit US support or its direct complicity, Pakistan 
would have not dared to declare in the emergency session of 
its National Assembly that (he conflict was not more than a 
border warfare and would be “restricted to the area under 
dispute.” Apprehensive of the uncritical US reaction, the 
Pakistani Foreign Minister told the National Assembly that the 
conflagration stemmed from India’s “unrealistic and fallacious 
foreign policy.” “Had India sincerely based its policies on the 
principles of peace and good neighbourly relations,” the 
Foreign Minister asserted, “the present conflict would have been 
averted.” This contention could not but be based upon the 
VVhite House strategists’ assumptions. The student of war and 
strategy, as President Ayub, was fond of calling himself, gave 
his expert opinion to the National Assembly on November 21, 
1902: ‘'China’s aim would be limited because of the difficult 
terrain, the unkind weather and the diflicult lines of communi- 
cation. China had no design on the Indo-Gangctic plains. ’ 

It was, therefore, clear that there was no clash of opinion 
between China and Pakistan that Peking’s action was not 
intended to be total conquest of India but force her to face a 
military debacle under the joint Sino-Pak pressure on the bor- 
acr. It was also in conformity with the Chinese global strategy 
to force as many Afro-Asian cwmtries as possible to follow or 
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acquiesce in China’s adventurist lines. Pakistan’s lending sup- 
port to China proved that the USAsvas keen on upsetting the 
balance of power in Asia. The US interest lay in the fact that 
India which prized Soviet economic assistance for the develop- 
ment of her economy and was doggedly pursuing its peaceful 
policy of non-alignment, would be compelled to rush to the 
American doors begging for help. It was also this understand- 
ing that raised the clamour in the Rightist camp that India 
should jump on the US bandwagon for defence against the 
Chinese aggression. 

Pakistan with its clear idea of the Sino-US interests in the 
conflict, indulged in caustic comments against India. Zulfiqar 
All Bimtto declared in llse National Assembly that Pakistan 
had no enmity whatsoever with China which was, in fact, a 
great friend. “It would be a folly on the part of anyone to 
think that Pakistan would go to India’s help in its fight with 
Chin.'i.’’* Another comment of Bhutto on the Sino-lndian war 
was cle.ir enunciation of the identical U5-Palc position. Re- 
iterating Pakistan’s support to US stand against the liberation 
of Goa, Bhutto said in the National Assembly on December 4, 
1902 that the People’s Republic of China “is no pimple on the 
faceof India as w.'is little Goa. It is a colossus. It is a vMt 
indcstniclible country of C50 million united in a common 
cause and with common ideals for the sake of which they wottld 
willingly lay down ihcir lives.’’ 

Pakistan in its own s»aysaw in the Chinese aggression an 
oppoitunity of seeing India’s disintegration and had hoped that 
China would not end the war in a huff before ensuring 
complete success of its purpose. China’s ceasefire declaration 
disappointed Pakistan bc>’ond recovery. Bhutto lamented in 
the National Assembly, **\Ve could not, for instance, anticipate 
the uudatcral declaration of ceasefire by the People’s Republic 
of China....”* 

By this aggression, however, China could guess clearly 
how loud would be Pakistani slioutlng in its favour and to 
what Ic^clof duhoncsty Pindi rulers would stoop to defend 
Peking's ostentatious pcacedotiog image. Prime Minister Nehru 
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in a brilliant exposition of the Sino>Pak duplicity said once : 

The fact that in the history of the world you will find 
very few examples of such deceit and duplicity as Pakistan 
has shown in siding witli China in the dispute between India 
and China. ...It is an action singularly lacking in principles 
and can only be described as blackmail. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


A Blood-Stained Handshake 


THt TWO COUNTRIES after passing through succtssfully the test of 
friendship took the first step towards further cementing their 
by relationship signing a border agreement on March 2, 1063. 
Bhutto won the prize post of Foreign Minister. Knotvn for his 
garrulity, Bhutto characterised friendship with China as 
fundamental principle of Pakistan’s foreign policy,” even when 
he was only a Foreign Secretary m the Government.^ Bhutto 
ihva proved to be the most appropriate person to go to Peking 
to sign the border agreement with China. 

Pakistan arbitrarily signed away, according to the Prime 
Minister Kehru's statement in the Lok Sabha on March 6, 
1963, 3,000 square miles of Indian territory to China. There 
are, however, conflicting opinions over the issue whether 
Pakistan had any administrative control over the area given 
away to China. The border agreement was, however, politically 
motivated to undernune India’s prestige abroad and project 
it as a ‘‘villain of peace.” The jubilation in the West justified 
the apprehemion that the imperialists iiad sinister motives in 
encouraging Sino'Pak border ag re e m ent to deliberately under* 
mine India’s policy of peace and friendship. IVhile the London 
7u>UJ viewed it as "an equitable compromise,” TkeXew fork 
Timu editorially commented that the agreement ‘‘represents 
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about as equitable compromise as could have been achieved.”* 
The fact that the real intcntioa behind the border agreement 
"as to throw mud at India can be seen from the observation 
of the Chinese ambassador to Pakistan. At the time of 
announcement of starting the negotiations on the Sino-Pak 
border demarcation in I9G1, he said in Rawalpindi, that the 
question was “a minor aflair.... There is no dispute and there 
are peaceful contacts between the two countries on this 
matter.”* It is thus seen that the two countries with a subtle 
understanding with Pakistan’s Western allies concluded the 
border agreement in a remarkable haste. The running thread 
in the understanding between them was the denunciation of 
India’s alleged policy of hostility towards its neighbours. As 
was evident from Bhutto’s speech in the UN General Assembly, 
the main objective of the Sino>Pak border agreement was to 
neutralise India’s friends. 

Pakistan wanted to impress upon the Western countries as 
well as India’s friends that it was India’s bellicosity that was 
mainly responsible for the continuation of the Sino-Indian 
differences. It needed to justify also the Sino*Pak border 
agreement as a peaceful settlement between the neighbouring 
states which India was allegedly opposing. Very few were, 
however, taken in by Bhutto’s verbal jugglery. But failure did 
not demoralise cither Pakistan or China. Pakistan found in 
this agreement an opportunity to claim international recogni- 
tion, at least dt faclo, of its otherwise illegal occupation of 
Kashmir, whereas China, having secured its pound of ilesh at 
India’s cost, bound Pakistan more tightly to its apron strings. 

The border agreement became an effective weapon in the 
hands of China and Pakistan to cry hoarse against stubborn 
refusal by India to give up her legitimate claims over her own 
territory. Pakistan continued to pursue its policy of blackmail 
against India. It indulged in deliberate lies. India’s attempts 
to strengthen its defence after the Chinese aggression of 
1962, was presented as a prelude to an attack on Pakistan. 
Bhutto said that the augmentation of India's military strength 
’‘has a menacing significance, not for Pakistan only but for 

>7^ Timet, March 4, 1933, The Heat Tmk Teeatt, March 4, 1963. 
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the whole region stretching from Hindukush mountains to 
Mekong river.”* 

In the same speech Bhutto inadvertently admitted that during 
the 1962 Sino-Indian conflict, Pakistan “resisted the natural 
temptation of taking advantage of helplessness of India.” As 
a price for this “sacrifice,” Bhutto staked his claim on Kash- 
mir. In his desperation, Bhutto blurted out that the only way 
in which India can demonstrate to the world that “Pakistan 
docs really have some secret understanding with the People s 
Republic of China is by agreeing to an honourable and equit- 
able settlement over Kashmir.’* Bhutto had indirectly admitted 
that there was really some concrete understanding with China 
which would be effectively used to bully India. Peking too 
had sufficient reasons to have this sort of arrangement with 
Pakistan for the services rendered by the latter in defending 
China’s shattered image at the imperialist gatherings of 
CENTO and SEATO. 

At the CENTO and SEATO meetings in early 1003, Bhutto 
declared unequivocally, “China had no designs to invade 
India.” Bhutto’s sincere service found warm appreciation it* 
Peking. During an address to a meeting of the Afro-Asian 
journalists in Peking on May 17, 19G3, Chou Erulai expressed 
gratitude for the “bold stand taken by Pakistan at CENTO 
and SEATO.” The Chinese Premier also declared that Pek- 
ing had a “better understanding of Pakistan's association with 
these aIliances(CENTO and SEATO};” Chou £n-Iai even went 
to the extent of offering China’s good' offices for explaining 
Pakistan’s position vis-a-vis its alliance with the West to 
Peking’s allies.® 

r .Two pro-Govcrnmcnt Pakistani dailies also reported Chou 
En-lai’s deep appreciation of Pakistan’s defence of China in 
CENTO and SEATO, particularly to “disabuse the minds of 
the Western military allies of any suggestion about China 
‘having committed aggression against India.”® While this 
showed to what extent China was anxious to win the sympa- 
thies of the West, Peking by defending Pakistan’s military 

'Bhutto's Speech at Hyderabad (Siod) on April 2Q, 10G2. 
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pacts tvantcd to give the iinpression that there was no dearth 
of goodwill for Pakistan in China despite Pindi’s close links 
V'ith the Western powers. Chou En.lai justified Pakistan’s 
CENTO and SEATO alliances saying that “it was a matter 
of necessity and security against India’s aggressive designs.”^ 
There was thus complete unanimity between China and Pakis- 
tan on the indispensability of the military pacts for Pakistan, 

In view of this mutual accord and appreciation of each 
other’ s objectives, the existence of a military pact between the 
two countries seemed to be more plausible. Bhutto declared 
in the National Assembly on July 17, 1963 that an attack ott 
Pakistan by India would involve the “largest state in Asia,” 
meaning China. He had thus thrown a broad hint at the 
nature of undentanding with China. He said in his speech: 

An attack from India on Pakistan u no longer coitfioed 
to the security and territorial integrity of Pakistan, An 
attack by India on Pakistan involves the territorial in* 
tegrity and security of the largest state in Asia, and, there* 
fore, this new element and this new factor brought in the 
situation a very important element and very important factor. 
1 would not at this stage like to elucidate any further on this 
matter, but suffice to say that the national interest of another 
State itself is involved in an attack on Pakistan-<» Therefore, 
a subjugated Pakistan or a defeated Pakistan is not only 
something which is inimical to the people of Pakistan.... It 
also poses a serious threat to other countries in Asia and 
particularly to the latest State in Asia.* 

While this speech of Bhutto was broadly in line with his 
statement in Hyderabad refeixed to earlier, the Foreign Mini- 
ster, according to Pakistani press reports, admitted in October 
1963, that although there was no Sioo-Pak military agreement, 
there is a strong assumption that the two countries would join- 
hands to “outdo any possible Indian mischief.”* 

The next important event of the year was the Air Transport 
Agreement between Pakistan International Airlines and the 

’Pakutan Tims (Dacca), June 2, 196J. 
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A Bloodstained Handshake 


over years in ihe art of political intrigues cherished Bhasani’s 
<iesertion to their camp. Kiasatu’s acceptance of the offer to 
lead a delegation on behalf of President Ayub Khan was consi- 
dered by them as a major victory over the people opposing the 
bureaucracy and dictatorship. People were reasonably aggrie* 
ved and took it as a stab in their back. A personality like 
Bhasani was an asset to the popular forces and its loss \va3 
naturally an immense gain for their oppressor#. It would, 
however, be wrong to assume that the people were against 
Bhasani’s going to China. What they detested t*'as Bhasani’s 
compliance with Ayub Khan’s request to go to China on his 
behalf as a leader of an oflicial delegation. Therf is no dispute 
over the fact that people of Pakistan, particularly of East 
Bengal, were thoroughly disgusted with the Ayub regime. 
They had only haired for the West Pakistani ruler*. 

The people were poor, their nghu and liberiio* restricted; 
they were not free cilizens in their homelaod. A^Vest Pakls* 
tani paper, Cieiland MtlUarj Caztiu describing the situation 
then prevailing, stated that the resources are gettiflg concentra* 
ted into a few hands with grealerspeed than their development. 

At a time when the tide of ami.diciatOTsh)p upsurge was 
in full swing, the act of desertion by a man of Bhasani’s 
stature could only he regarded by the people as a shameless 
betrayal of die popular inovemcnl. That the people were 
Justified in their indignation at Bhasani’s conduct ivas proved 
by the subsequent events. 

Bhasani, during his sojourn in China proved through his 
speeches and talks with the Chinese leaden that he * loyal 
representative of President Ayub Khan. The Pelcinff leaders, 
including Mao Tse-tung and Chou Endai, nith nhom Bhasani 
had long confabulations, were impressed by his shrendness, 
simplicity of mannen and, above all, the deep sense of sincerity 
to the task he was assigned. This realisation of ih® Chin« 
leaders encouraged them to have serious business tslks nith 
die trusted and tried representative of Ayub Khan* At the 
talks, which later decided the late of antl-Ayub stir ;n Pakutan, 
■were present Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-Iai. Preimer Chou 
told Bhasani dearly that the •‘Chinese would wdeofu® * 
prochement between the National Awami Party and the A)'ub 
regime.” (It may be pointed out ihai since die Communnt 
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Party was banned in Pakistan, many Communists functioned 
through NAP). Maulana Bhasam, according to General Raza, 
the Pakistani ambassador, agreed to carry out the wishes of 
the Chinese leaders, hlaulana BHasam's tape-recorded inter- 
view with Tariq AU (June 1969) gives a broad piefure of the 
nature of talks held between him and Mao Tse-tung. 

“When you went to China, what did Mao discuss with you 
when you met him?*’, asked Tarjq Ali. 

“Mao said to me that at the present time China’s relation- 
ship with Pakistan was extremely fragile and that the United 
States, Russia and India would do their utmost to break this 
relationship. He said, you arc our friend, and if at the 
present moment you continue your struggle against the Ayub 
Government it will strengthen only the hands of Russia, 
America and India. It U against our principles to interfere 
with your work, but we would advise you to proceed slowly 
and carefully. Give us a chance to deepen our friendship 
with your government....”** 

Mao Tse-tung’a advice, not request, makes it abundantly 
clear what China wanted to achieve through friendship with 
Pakistan, at the cost of democratic and progressive movements 
in Pakistan. The prime factor was opposition to Russia and 
India which Mao thought was hindering success of China’s 
hegemonistic goals. United States was deliberately mentioned 
along with the Soviet Union and India, in order to save Bha- 
sam from embarrassment and justify his alignment with the 
Ayub regime. Tlic fact that President Ayub Khan was inextri- 
cably linked with the USA, was more clearly known to Mao 
Tse-tung than to anybody else. ' Anger against the USA was, 
therefore, not genuine and meant only for propaganda purpo- 
ses. Wliat service Bhasani was expected to render to further 
Sino-Pak friendship was clear from his views expressed in the 
' course of an intervic^v which appeared in a Pakistani paper 
' shortly after his return. 

Bhasani observed that the new rising Pakistani bourgeoisie 
“is bound to come into conflux with the American and Euto- 

••Tariq Ali, Pakutan: RuU ^^tepU't Powtr f Jonathan Cape Ltd., 
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pean bourgeoisie.” He was hopeful that the leading industria- 
-lists who controlled Pakistan’s economy would become trade 
^rtners of the socialist countries, resulting in an end to the 

estern stranglehold on the country’s economy. “This is the 

irection in which we are moving and I will be damned if I 
condemned Ayuh Khan for this opening to the Left,” Bhasani 
pointed out.** 

These views of Bhasani only confirm the role played by the 
Pakistani bourgeoisie in improving the Sino-Pak friendship. 
A link-up between the anti-people forces in Pakistan and the 
US monopolists along with the Afaoists is also discernible 
in this game of power politics. This chain, though often threa- 
tened with coU.-)pse due to the pressure of popular movements 
never got disjointed. In fact, whenever there was a popular 
upheaval, there were renewed efforts so that this link got 
strengthened and became more effective. 

The understanding reached between Mao Tse-tung and 
Bhasani on behalf of President Ayub Khan' had clearly 
influenced the subsequent events. In an interview to lyiuhinglon 
■Post, President Ayub Khan said on September 12, 10C3 that 
if Pakistan was attacked by India to ‘‘Airther its expansionist 
aims, we assume that other Asiatic powers, especially China, 
would take notice of that.” Whde these views were expressed 
on the basis of definite Chinese assurances, it was aimed at 
playing up India’s alleged aggressive posture towards its 
neighbours, especially China and Pakistan, with whom Xew 
Delhi was not on good terms. This was also in quite confor- 
mity with the views expressed by Foreign Minister Bhutto that 
‘‘the motive force in her alliance was to counteract India s 
assiduous and planned tactics to isolate Pakistan in order to 
finally strangle her.”** 

Pakistan thus devised its ways right into the Chinese camp 
on the pretext of India’s attempt to isolate Pindi. Obviously, 
the same was die argument of Mao Tse-tung for justifying his 
nefarious tactics of making Asians fight Asians in order to 
ultimately facilitate US machinations in Asia and Africa. 

"Oullict, Ksraclii, April IS, loaf, rcTcntd lo by Tariq Ali in lu» book, 
p. Ml. 
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China played up the differences between India and Pakistan. 
by encouraging Pindi’s Indta«baiting. In December 1963, the 
Chinese Vice-Minister for Foreign Trade during his visit to 
Pakistan declared that “if ever there is a war between India 
and Pakistan, China will surely support Pakistan and not 
India.” This meant that Chinadid not rule out the possibility 
of an Indo-Pal: war soon. This pledge was also not totally 
unexpected in view of the similar assurances by Pakistan to 
China during the 1962 conBict. 

Pakistan’s outcry against India’s non-alignment policy 
and CriendsKip with the Soviet Union, was also becoming in^ 
creasingly raucous with the rapid growth of friendship with 
Peking. Soviet economic assistance to India was not appreciated 
cither in Peking or in the capitals of Pakistan and the USA due 
to obvious reasons that it infused a new spirit into India to 
achieve economic progress and to pursue its non-aligned foreign 
policy. The intention of breaking the unity of the Afro- Asian 
nations pursuing non-aligned foreign policy became gradually 
clear with the activities of Peking, Pindi and Washington. 

President Ayub started playing the game of USA and 
China. Giving his views on the issue of non-alignment, the 
Pakistani President said in Colombo on December 12, 1963 
that “non-alignment is a shadow of major powers conflicts.” 
He also stated that Pakistan would not join the non-aligned 
world to be called “a sychophant of major powers.”^® Presi- 
dent Ayub’s reference to major powers was directed clearly 
towards the Soviet Union which has been a consistent sup- 
porter of non-alignment. By his description of the followers 
of non-alignment as “sychophants,” President Ayub wanted to 
incite them and undermine their prestige as merely “camp- 
followers of the Soviet Union.” Such a statement was natural- 
ly relished in Peking and Washington. 3y this comment Presi- 
dent Ayub assured the USA that Pakistan would never be a 
parly to the mission of non-alignment. It suited China’s policy 
also which was then trying to draw under its spell the Asian 
and African nations by luring them with the promise of rescu- 
ing them from the domination of “economically developed 
white giants” — the Imperialist America and revisionist Soviet 
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Union. President Ayub was, therefore, only advancing the 
tnese cause to effect an unbridgeable division among the 
new y liberated Afro-Asian nations which were being supported 
y t e Soviet Union in various ways. Opposition to the USA 
was meant not so much as a crusade against imperialism as 
It was for inciting headlong dashes between the Afro-Asian 
nations. For, weakening of the unity of Afro-Asian nations 
enefited the USA more than anybody else and about which 
oth China and Pakistan were conscious due to their active 
cooperation with the US game. 

The period following the visit of the Chinese Premier Chou 
^n-Iai m February 1964 witnessed significant developments 
in the Sino-Pak relations having a direct bearing on situation 
prevailing in the subcontinent. Pakistan was supporting China 
in every possible way taking Its message to Afro-Asian count- 
ries where Peking’s stock was very low. Pakistan’s renewed 
love for China earned for it valuable Peking support on the 
Kashmir issue which had been the corner-stone of Pakistan's 
policy of alignment with the West as well as with China. 

The arrival of Chou En-lai accompanied by Foreign 
Minister Afarshai Chen Vi at a crucial juncture, when Ayub 
Khan’s anti-people polides incurred only popular anger 
against the rulers, served (he purpose of the ruling class only. 
This was indeed an inexplicable characteristic of the Chinese 
friendship for the Ayub r^ime. Chou En-Iai’s reiteration of 
the Chinese approval of Pakistan’s membership in the CENTO 
and SE/^TO pacts as “defensive” and common cause of the 
Chinese and Pakistani people under Ayub Khan’s able leader- 
ship for “promoting Afro-Asian solidarity and defending 
world peace,” constituted indirect advice lo the anti-A)ub 
forces to give up their just simple.'* 

Chou En-lai's glib talk of ihe fast rate of economic progress 
of Pakistan under Ayub’s rule raised serious doubts In people’s 
minds about the sincerity andvrisdom of the Chinese Premier.'' 

High praise by Chou Cn-Iai of the Ayub regime for its 
persistent cfToris in projecting China as a peace-loving nation, 
left the people men a b/g-<iuefriaff.' »th/ was ihepw/igc of 

‘•Dawn, February 19, lOM. 
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the valiant Chinese people talcen to such a low level by the 
Maoists and refurbished with the help of a US ally like 
Pakistan? 

Chou En-lai declared ; 

The Pakistan Government and public opinion have 
righteously refuted the slanders made by the forces hostile to 
China and pointed out that China Is a peace-loving country. 
This constitutes a valuable support to Chiita for which the 
Chinese government and the people would like to express 
sincere gratitude.”** 

While the Pakistani people had nothing against the Chinese 
people, they resented the Peking leaders’ encomiums for the 
Ayub government. The people also could not give assent 
to President Ayub’s statement at the banquet given in honour 
of Chou En-lai at Rawalpindi on February 25, 15)04. President 
A)ub Khan did not certainly enjoy the coa6dence of the 
majoiiiy of his countrymen and, therefore, had no right to speak 
as tljeir representative. Wliile people were aware of the game 
Ayub Khan seamed to play in collaboration with the USA 
and also hy making use of the Chinese friendship, they justifia- 
bly questioned the wisdom of Peking leaders’ hobnobbing with 
Pindi rulcn. 

The Chinese leaders were more interested in the usefulness 
of the Pindi outfit to achieve their ends rather than the cause 
of tlie struggling Pakistani people. That also was behind Chou 
Emlai’s indulgence in irresponsible talks that the people of 
Pakistan uerc progressing economically under the able and 
wise guidance of Ayub Khan and that the Pakistani President 
%sas a consistent fighter for defending national independence 
and sovereignty against foreign interference.** These remarks 
were made on. the toil of Pakistan where the rulers surpassed 
o’cn their colonial masteis' record of exploitation with the 
active cooperation of the U&k and Britain. (While the total 
Central rev tjvvie in she budget for IbtW was around B.S 251.37 
erorcs, foreign aid for economic projects, excluding military 
and PL-4S0 aid, amounted to R*. 2S7.G8 crorts. Till September 

February )!>C4. 
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military aid to Pakistan amounted from 1500 to 
^700 million dollars). 

Concern for the success of China’s nationalistic aims actually 
prevented the Peking leaders from being reserved and 
reasonable in their characterisation of the Pakistani economy. 

laking a common cause with the Pindi rulers was the over- 
riding consideration of Peking, hfarshal Chen Yi remarked 
m his reply to Bhutto’s speech at a dinner party, given in the 
honour of the Chinese gucsu: 

The Chinese people will stand shoulder to shoulder with 
the Pakistani people and the peoples of Asia on the vast 
fertile and newly emerging continent of ours and strive to 
create a bright lliture for ourselves.** 

Warshal Chen Yi also reminded Pakistani leaders that both 
■China and Pakistan had a “great slake in Asia.’’** 

. people of Pakistan were thus drawn against tlieir wishes 
Jnto a common front with their opprestor, Ayub Khan, and 
the opportunist Chinese Government. Most disgraceful and 
assailable to the people was the Chinese leaders’ conduct In 
seeking the help of Ayub to open dialogue with the USA. 
President Ayub disclosed later that when Chou En-lai visited 
Pakistan, “half of my talks with Chou were on relations with 
the USA.’’** This was not only confirmed later by Bhuttos 
speech in the National Assembly on August 21. 1064, but also 
hy a report in the Washingloa Post during this period. The 
report stated that President Ayub “had set himself up as an 
honest broker who would be glad to work for a rapproche- 
ment between USA and China.” 

The people of Pakistan were also deeply disappointed at the 
reluctance of the Chinese leaders, to even casually mention the 
struggle of the Vietnamese people against the imperialist 
aggression. This omission was considered as a betrayal of the 
Vietnamese struggle for freedom. The people of Pakistan 
noted with indignation how China was preoccupied m 
*h<; game of narrow power poUtics to gain hegemony over 

February 24 . 1964 . 
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Afro-Asian nations. The Chinese leaders preferred to remain 
silent on the Vietnam issue in the fear that it might cause 
embarrassment to the Ayub regime. It was clear to the Chinese 
leaders that Pakistan was a staunch follower of the USA which 
masterminded the diabolical operations in Vietnam. They 
also felt that Pakistan might develop coJd feet over its commit- 
ment to support the Chinese proposal for a second Afro-Asian 
nations’ conference. These were the considerations which 
compelled China to blindly support the Pakistani action 
against Vietnam struggle at the Afro-Asian iiunistcrial meeting 
held in Djakarta from April 10 to 14, 1964. China did 
so for bagging Pakistani support against an Indian proposal 
for inviting the Soviet Union to the proposed conference. 

President Ayub Khan, in his book Friends J^ot Masters, 
disclosed that a resolution was sponsored by several members 
condemning the American action in Vietnam. '‘It was as a 
result of our intervention that the resolution was dropped," 
Ayub Khan revealed. It is no wonder that in no joint Sino- 
Pak communique or statement there was even an indirect 
mention or reference about the liberation struggle of the 
Vietnamese people. 

The most striking success of Ayub Khan was the definite 
Chinese commitment over Kashmir in favour of Pakistan. 
The Chinese support was also noteworthy due to the fact that 
it bared the Chinese hypocrisy. China, disregarding its earlier 
stand over Kashmir, wholeheartedly supported the Pakistani 
case. The joint communique declared unambiguously that 
the leaders of the two countries were of the opinion that “the 
Kashmir dispute would be resolved in accordance with the 
wishes of the people of Kashmir” as' “pledged to them by 
India and Pakistan.” This statement of China was in sharp- 
contradiction to the stand taken by it earlier. During his 
previous visit to Pakistan in 1956, the Chinese Premier evaded 
a firm commilmcnt or answer on the issue by his laconic 
comment that “We are still in the age of studying the question. 
There is a principle followed in China that one has no say on 
a question until be has studied it.”** This was also in flagrant 
violation of the unequivocal Chinese assurance to the Indian 
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ambassador, R.K. Nehru, in Peking on March 14, I 95 S 
that China believed that the peoiJc of Kashmir had already- 
expressed their wishes in regard to their future status and on 
the issue of Kashmir’s accession to India.** 

It may be further mentioned that, while in 1961, Chou En- 
lai asked the Secretary-General of India’s External Affairs 
Ministry, “Can you cite any document to show that we have 
said that Kashmir is not a part of India,” his Government 
cynically repudiated its own stand in a note to India on May 
31, 1962, “can you cite any document to show that we havr 
ever said that Kashmir is a pan of India 

In view of these convenient shifts by the Chinese, an addition 
of a few lines is necessary here to understand Pakistan's interest 
in Kashmir. This is required to make a proper assessment of 
the Indo-Pak conflict which broke out in October 1965 on the 
issue of Kashmir- The people of Pakistan, too, have been 
ruthlessly plundered on the pretext of wresting Kashmir from 
India. Pakistani rulers justified their anti-national foreign 
policy in the name of winning Kashmir. They whipped up 
communal passions and unleashed rabid anii-lndia propaganda 
on the issue of Kashmir. But the dream to win Kashmir through 
war ptoved not only a costly pastime but an adventurist game- 
leading the country to utter chaos and rendering the 
economy banktupt. 

While China’s interest in Kashmir was due to its strategic 
position and geographical proximity, Pakistani rulers con- 
sidered it as a thorn in their side, A noted observer of 
Pakistani scene, Werner Levi observed that the question of 
Kashmir to Pakistan was the “touchstone by which animosity 
and friendship arc tested.” Another expert, Khalid Bin 
Sayced, asserted that “the ruling passion in Pakistan’s foreign 
policy, a passion which has influenced its behaviour towards 
all other countries, has always been the fear of India,” in 
regard to Kashmir- All the experts taking a lenient view of 
the Government’s stand over Kashmir were more or less 
unanimous in their observation on Kashmir’s importance to 
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Pakistani ruleis. As there viere no dearth of official propa- 
gandists, one of them opined that “supreme interest lies in the 
solution of the problem of Kashmir, for upon that depends not 
only the political well-being of the people of Pakistan but 
also the economic prosperity and their defence.”^* 

While this was an indication of die trend of official propa- 
ganda to make political capital out of the Kashrmr issue, 
evidences are also available how Pakistani rulers made use of 
the Chinese friendsliip to further their interests. A well-reputed 
Pakistani expert in his evaluation of the Kashmir problem 
-vis-a-vis the importance of Sino-Pak friendship, stated 
in categorical terms: 

So long as the Kashmir dispute simmers, there can be no 
durable friendship between India and Pakistan and distrust 
and rivalry will continue to cloud their relations. Pakistan, 
therefore, cannot afford estrangement with China. 

On the contrary, China which is a rival to India for 
leadership in Asia, would want a friend in Pakistan....It is 
^here foretransparencly dear that so long as Slno-Indian rival* 
ries continue. ..and there seems to be no end to it in the near 
future. ..China would be opposed to any Indian attempt at 
making Pakistan the victim of its aggrandisement. This line 
of reasoning may have been one of the factors responsible for 
the remarkable patience and restraint which Peking has 
shown in its relations with Pakistan over the past few 
ycars.*^ 

This brilliant assessment needs no further comments. The 
popular mood in regard to Kashmir was, however, totally 
-different, free from emotional overtones or deliberate exaggera- 
tion of Kashmir’s Importance for the welfare of thepeople. They 
detested the Govermnent’s cheap propaganda against India and 
whipping up of communal frenzy on Kashmir issue. The sign 
of resentment was particularly discernible among the majority 
of Pakistani people who lived in£ast Bengal, Even Suhrawardy 
got disillusioned and remarked once; “For us. East Pakistanis, 
neither the Kashmir problon is important nor the canal 

»K. Sanvar Itaun, SlreUrir ^ Psiutan. 
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water dispute. We do not have even our fundamental rights. 
First, we demand the right of provincial autonomy, then. 
Kashmir and the canal water.”** 

Ataur Rahman Khan, a former Chief Minister of East 
Bengal, once told some correspondents: “Burning question. 
for us is how to get independence for this country (East 
Bengal). We have no stake in Kashmir which West Pakistanis 
want for building their own playground, where hardly any 
one of us can afford to go even once in our lifetime." The 
people of East Bengal maintained that the talk about defending 
the rights of the Kashmiri hfuslims was merely an excuse. In 
fact. West Pakistani ruUta wanted to keep the Kashmir issue 
burning for their own bcncSt. They pointed out that if the 
Ayub regime was so much concerned about Muslims in 
Kashmir, why should it continue its membership in the 
CENTO which was basically anti-Muslim ? The most 
important factor responsible for the Bengali disinterest in. 
Kashmir was the exploitation of their resources for maintain* 
ing a big armed force and purchasing sophisticated weapons 
from abroad. They pertinently questioned the utility of 
sacrificing their bread in the interest of the country’s military 
forces, 95 per cent of which were constituted by the people of 
West Pakistan. More than 70 per cent of the funds allocated 
for defence came from East Bengal. 

The visit of Chou £n-Iai, however, evoked favourable 
responsse in the West. China’s unequalled hypocrisy was 
considered by London Timts as a “striking success" for the 
Pakistani President. The Chinese Premier's departure after 
his exciting tour, left Pakistan to take up the unfinished tasks. 

-Bhutto with a renewed vigour, undertook another hook-up 
mission to Afro-Asian countries for the benefit of the Chinese 
mandarins. ^Vrongly assuming some of the Afro-Asian countries- 
as prospective customers, Bhutto in a tone of connoisseur aired 
his views that China was not an “ogee getting ready to swallow 
South-East Asia but a benevolent giant.” He, however, 
failed to impress any one to take a plunge into the nol-so- 
inviting Chinese net. Bhutto, therefore, turned to Pakistan’^ 
old master, the USA. 
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The Pakistan’s Foreign ^linister, once again, clamoured for 
making the Sino-US contacts public. Bhutto openly advocated 
the need for starting serious ^alogue between China and the 
USA. In a major policy statement, the Foreign Minister 
stated in the National Assembly on August 21, 1964: 

Nothing will give us greater satislacdon than to see the even- 
tual, I would not call it a settlement, but a recognition of 
the realities of the situation as between United States and 
China, A breakthrough in the dldicult, though somewhat 
artificial, situation between those two great powers is urgently 
called for. If it could come, that would be the most impor- 
tant single factor conducive to international peace and 
security. In the realisation of this objective, Pakistan will 
be ready to play whatever modest role it can. We are not 
saying this in a spirit of presumption. We know that world 
conditions Toquitt that at a twain stage thetc must ht sosno 
relaxation in the tension between the United States and 
China. The present situation cannot last for long. • . . 

We hope that slowly the reason of negotiations and accom- 
modation will bring themselves to bear upon and lead to an 
imponant China-United Stales relations. I repeat, we will 
be willing to undertake whatever limited role wc can play 
in this matter.** 

This speech is a clear revelation of the trend* developing in 
the Sino-US relations. The prospects of a viable Sino-US 
■detente were based on these developments. Bhutto had clear 
knowledge of this. He was not unaware that China, despite 
its extravagant talks and tall claims of being the undaunted 
-vanguard of the true revolutionary crusade for the liberation 
of the downtrodden, had an acute desire for the company of 
the USA. It was due to this idea that Bhutto described the 
differences between China and the USA as “artificial.” This 
knowledge also helped Bhutto to prove his “excellent skill” in 
the evaluation of political matters of international significance, 
such as Sino-US detente. China, contrary to its ideological 
adherence to the defence of national liberation struggles of all 
nations, doggedly refused to engage itself in an armed conflict 
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v-ith ihe USA even at the height of the Vietnam war jn 1984, 
though China tvas a violent "crusader” for tvorld war to faring 
about a world revolution. Peking made it absolutely clear 
that it would intervene in Victnatn only if China’s security was 
threatened by the US war in Vietnam. 

A high-level Chinese ofllaal, who preferred to remain 
anonymous, in an interviewwith Dr. Hugo Portisch, the publi- 
slier of Dtr A'unVr, stated : 

We would feel threatened only il^ perhaps, the United States 
would round up their special warfare forces towards the 
north; if they attacked North Vietnam.... This would directly 
endanger the stability of our border and of the neighbouring 
provinces. Jn such a case we would intervene.*® 

What the Cliinese ofllcial meant by this guarded statement 
was that Peking would not get unduly panicky by the limited 
US action in Vietnam, leaving free the northern borders of 
Viclnam adjacent to the Chinese territory. 'When the USA 
provoked the Tonkin Gulf incident on August 3, 1084, China 
did not do anything beyond sharply denouncing the action. 
The clearest reaction of the Chinese, hotvever, came in January 
1005. Edgar Snow, who was then in Peking afler his meeting 
with hfao Tse-tung and Chou En-bi, got the impression that 
the Chinese leaders were not contemplating any step that 
might entail a conflict between the China and USA. This 
understanding led Edgar Snow to draw the conclusion that 
^‘only if the United States attacked China would the Chinese 
fight.” 

It was in this light that Bhutto waxed eloquent about the 
Sino*US detente in the National Assembly. It is, however, 
a fact that he had been one of the consistent champions of 
both China and the USA, and in most ofhis pronouncements 
he expressed in equal proportion his love for China and 
passion for America. 

The Sino-Pak collaboration in the meantime scored another 
major success by helping Ayub Khan to get elected as the 
President for a second term. ITie election held in January 
1965 owed a great deal to the service extended by Chairman 
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Mao’s undaunted follo%ver, Maulana Bhasani. For the first 
time during the election, Bhasani demonstrated clearly his- 
loyalty and sincerity to the pledge given to Mao Tse-mng 
during his visit to Peking in 19G3. While hatred and indigna- 
tion against Ayub Khan*s rule had forced the opposition 
parties to sink their diflcrences and form a Combined Opposi- 
tion Party (COP) to put up a joint candidate against Ayub 
Khan, Maulana Bhasani chose to plough his lonely furrow. ' 
The COP chose Miss Fatima Jinnah, sister of Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah, a non-party personality, as their Presidential candidate 
against Ayub Kharu \Vhilc the election campaign was in 
full swing, Bhasani withdrew from electioneering, feigrung: 
illness. A close associate of Bhasani during that period told the 
author ; "We arc by now accustomed to such kind of politi- 
cal illness of Maulana Bhasani." He also informed that 
Bhasani after his return from Peking, became a champion of the- 
Ayub regime on the plea that it was friendly towards China. 
Another prominent leader from Bangladesh, Begum Motia 
Chowdhury, said in an interview with the author that Maulana 
Bhasani, in spite of his prestige among the peasants, was really 
' an enigmatic personality to many Bengalis because ofhis many 
questionable conducts at most crucial hours. "His shrewdness- 
is really unfathomable," she remarked. There were also several 
such reports In the Pakistani press Indicating that Bhasani ins- 
tructed his close followers among the Basic Democrats to vote 
and campaign for Ayub Khan. Some of the Pakistani scholars, 
not so sympathetic to the anti-Ayub forces, have attributed 
Miss Jinnab’s failure to Bbasani’s non-cooperation. 

Khalid Bin Sayeed, in his book The Political System of 
Pakistan, wrote ; 

Maulana Bhasani, leader of the National Awami Party, who 
had considerable Induence in the Rajshahi Division, did not 
campaign actively for Miss Jinnah, probably because he 
did not want to upset Ayub’s foreign policy which was veer- 
ing steadily towards increasing friendship with China. 

President Ayub Khan, however, won only by a narrosv 
njargin despite intimidation of the Basic Democrats and friend- 
ly gestures of personalities like Bhasani. He also spent several 
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crores of rupees to bribe the Basic Democrats. Ayub Khan 
was so nervous that he even issued open threats to his 
opponents. He declared; “If Opposiuoa forces win in Pakis- 
tan, there would be a second revolution and the ‘opportunist* 
politicians will he taught a lesson by the military.” This was 
a clear indication of Ayub Khan’s intention in case he got 
defeated in the election. 

Tlius, when Ayub Khan ultimately won the election, one of 
the first foreign governments to greet him was China. Chou 
£n-lai congratulating Ayub Khan on behalf of the Chinese 
Government stated, that Ayub Khan’s success showed quite 
clearly that he had the support of the people. MauJana 
Bhasani’s letting down of the popular Ibrces in this context did 
not seem to be a grosi mistake. Maulana Bhasani had only 
fulfilled the wishes of his mentors in Peking. 

The fake election victory of Ayub Khan, however, needed 
a fi-esh reappraisal of Sino-Pak relations and Ayub Khan was 
invited to Peking to receive a hero’s welcome. President Ayub 
Khan after making a mockery of democracy and consolida- 
ting his otvn position at home, arrived in Peking on a 
state visit in March lOila. This was also the time when 
millions of valiant Vietnamese fighters were laying down their 
lives on the red soil of their homeland so that Johnson’s hordes, 
must not pass. While it svas known to the world that Pakistan 
was one of the staunchest supporters of the USA on the issue 
of Vietnam, Ptcple's jDailj/, welcoming Ayub Khan’s visit to 
China, described SiQo-Pak relations as a “model of a new type 
of relations between stales.” Chou En-lai expressed his grati- 
tude that the Chinese people would ever remain thankful to 
Ayub Khan for bis effortsinimproving the Sino-Pak friendship. 
President Ayub, too, assured that Pakistan would strive its 
utmost for closest relations with China.** The joint communi- 
que issued at the end of President Ayub’s visit conveniently 
refrained from condemning the US aggression in. Vietnam 
which was then the most agonising issue concerning world, 
attention. 

The reason for this ominous sMcnce by these countries on. 
Vietnam issue became clear soon. The two countries were 
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then straining their nerves to bring about a viable Sino*US 
entente which could have been easily hindered by criticising' 
America on Vietnam issue. This was clear not only from 
Pekirg’s non-cooperation with other socialist countries to set 
up a joint front to help Vietnamese in their struggle, but 
also from Pakistan’s full-throated support to the denuncia* 
tion of Ho Chi Minh’s Government as an aggressor against 
South.Vietnam, through a communique issued by the SEATO 
Council rnteting held in London in May lOGl. Pakistan’s 
Foreign Minister Bhutto, who signed this communique on 
behalf of Pakistan, disclosed later that Ayub Khan had issued 
strict instructions to the Pakistani press not to write a word in- 
regard to the Vietnam war that might offend the USA and its 
allies engaged in the war. 

The direction in which the Sino-Pak relations were heading 
became clear after a significant speech of Foreign Minister 
Bhutto in May 1Q€S. In an address to the Foreign Press 
Association in London on May 0, 19C5, the Foreign Minister 
dilating on the Sino-Pak relations explained that China had a 
special role in cementing the relations between different Afro- 
Asian countries. He, however, made it clear that such a unity 
and solidarity is “not directed against the Western powers or 
their interests.” “Its fulfilment lies in collaboration with the 
West and the rest of the world,” Bhutto observed.** 

In other words what Bhutto wanted to convey was actually 
the wishes of China which desired to build up a “third bloc” 
under its leadership against the majority in the socialist camp, 
with the newly liberated Afro-Asian countries following them. 
While the Maoists tried to give the impression that this 
Chinese-led front would be both against Soviet ‘revisionists’ 
and American imperialists, Bhutto made it clear that the new 
bloc would operate in close collaboration with the West. 
Bhutto’s elucidation seems to be nearer the truth because he 
was acting as the mediator between China and its targets. His 
advocacy of the Sino-US flirtation also exposes the hollowness of 
the Chinese insinuation against America. 

“If there is to be a real understanding, a real detente bet- 

“Z.A. Sbucto, Tht Qjail/or Ptact, The Pakistan iDstItute of laternational 
Af&in. 
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■ween the East and Wtst, China must be a party to any 
arrangement for it,“ Bhutto emphasised.** 

Bhutto’s pleadings were also clear redections of China’s policy 
as was evident from Chou En-lai's sutement on June 2, 1965 
that “strengthening of friendship and cooperation bettveen 
China and Pakistan is a positive factor in the present inter- 
national situation.” Chou £n-Ial knew tull well that Sino- 
Pak friendship was a prerequisite for Sino-VS understanding. 

The policy thus pursued by the Ayub Government gave a 
clear indication of a meaningful understanding between China, 
Pakistan and the USA. The broad framework of Pakistan’s for- 
eign policy accommodated, to the greatest cs.tent, the basic in- 
terests of these three countries and Dice versa. Both the Pen- 
tagon and White House officials like Robert AfcNamara and 
George Ball were carefully explaining that Pakistan’s special 
telationship with China was not harmful from the American 
poltttofvlew. Corcectness of thU assessment is alto evident 
from the evaluation of Ayub's forrign policy by one of the 
authoritative spokesmen and pedlars of Ayub Khan’s strategy, 
Z.A. Sulerl, who till recently continued to show his loyally to 
the establishment as the Editor of Pakistan Tints. In his book 
PoUiuians and A^ub, published in mid-sixties, Suleri analysed 
the salient features of Ayub Khan’s foreign policy. 

Referring to friendship with China, Suleri remarked that it 
is “not merely an advantage in itself, it has also paved the 
way for better relations with Soviet Union. The Sino-Soviet 
conflict will only make the Kremlin more sensible to the 
Pakistani viewpoint,’’ he pointed out. Turning to the USA, 
Suleri confidently illustrated, “However reluctant it might 
appear, even Washington will begin to value Pakistan’s links 
with China. That ikt Untied Stales tbauld have approached Presi- 
dent for talks ttitk Chtna cn Laos and South fSelnam is a fad pregnant 
with developments of far-riaching ngutftance." {Italics rJiine} 

Pakistan’s growing iniimacy with China was, however, 
under constant vigil of the USA. The PindL sirategists, loo, 
never for a moment, forgot their original Jojalty to Washington. 
■Whenever there was the silgblcst sign of worry in Washington, 
Pakistan rushed with the assurance that it had moved closer 
to China not at the cost of the USA. “We have moved for- 
ward m our relations with China but we have not moved 
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backward in our relations with the United Stales,” Bhutto 
repeatedly assured. 

It was during this period that Bhutto was desperately trying 
to sell the Chinese wares under Pakistani label to the USA and 
other gulUblcs in the Afro-Asian world. The Pakistani 
troops, already excited by Peking-fed arms and ammunition, 
started pouncing upon the Indian soldiers in the Rann of 
Kutch in April-May 1965. Peking made fool of itself by de- 
nouncing India for allegedly “carrying out the US schemes 
of making Asians fight Asians” at a moment when the Chinese 
broker, Bhutto, was passing his sleepless nights in agony to 
bring the USA and Chinese leaders together at a conference 
table. Peking was forced to criticise India because it was 
facing allegedly backed by the Soviet Union. It is, of course, true 
that the Soviet Union appealed to both India and Pakistan to 
settle their disputes through peaceful means and direct negotia* 
tions. \Vheo further hostilities broke out on the Kashmir 
borders in Augusc-September 1065, Soviet Union reiterated its 
earlier appeal to stop immediately the bloodbath and suggested 
to both India and Pakistan to return to the path of negotiations. 

Soviet Premier Kosygin in a similar message to Ayub Khan 
and Lai Bahadur Shastii pointed out: “In the present grim 
situation, the main emph^is should not be placed on the ques- 
tion of the cause of the conflict or of ascertaining who is right 
and who U wrong. The main efforts should be concentrated... 
on halting the tanks and silencing the guns.”** The Soviet 
Union also foiled Bhutto's attempt in the Security Coundl to 
raise the Kashmir issue, and insisted on a cease-fire. 

China was naturally irked by these activities of the Soviet 
Union. Chinese acerbity against the Soviet Union grew fiercer 
since the fiasco of its own policy in 1962 when it tried to 
achieve its objective by armed conflict. The Chinese Foreign 
Minister Marshal Chen Yi came to Pakistan at this hour of 
Pakistan’s need. After consoling it for the initial setbacks, 
Marshal Chen Yi joined with Pakistan in branding India as 
the aggressor and declared that China would give all support 
and help to the “just action taken by Pakistan to repel the 
Indian armed provocation inKashmir.” The Chinese Foreign 
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Minister endorsed once again Pakistan’s stand io regard to 
Kashmir and stated categorically that China had all sympathy 
for the “freedom fighters’* in K^hmir, who were struggling 
to“Hbcrate Kashmir from the tyrannical Indian domination.’’*®' 
But it would he wrong to assume that the Chiriese sympathy 
was limited to the mere expression of sympathy add extendmg 
moral support. There was a surfeit of arms and strong unequi- 
vocal political support too. The Chinese government in an 
official note on September 16, 1965, categorically warned: 

So long as the Indian Goveriunent persists in d* unbridled 
aggression against Pakistan, China will not cease supporting 
Pakistan in her just struggle against aggression. This stand 
of ours Will never change, however many helpers you may 
have, such as the United States, the modern r^'^hionist and 
the USA-controlled United Nations. 

Along with the warning, China started concentrating troops 
on the India-Sikkim borders. These areas were close to Assam 
and NEFA borders. There were widespread condemnation in 
Soviet Union of the Chinese activities. Soviet Party Chief, 
Brerhnev, described the Chinese actions as adding “fuel to the 
fire.” 

China was, however, not deterred by the tragic consequences 
■of the war on the people of Pakistan and India as well. The 
people of both the countries against whom China should have 
had no enmity were unlbrlunate victims of the war with crush- 
ing economic burden on them. Peking leader* activities 
showed that they were apparently oblivious of the peoples 
hardships in order to achieve their objectives. Chjua was also 
not satisfied with encouraging Pakistan alone, it even went to 
the extent of enticing the USA to intervene in favour of Pakis- 
tan. Bhutto informed the National Assembly that, “India 
dared not raise iis little finger against East Pakistan- I cannot 
say any more. One day all wiU be known.”** 

There were some definite clues to a Sino-Pak-US deep-seated 
conspiracy during the 1966 war in regard to East Brngal. Pindi 
rulers were greatly disturbed by the growing rebelfioft of 

>^Dawn, September 3, 1965. 
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Bengalis. The war, too, failed to rouse their sentiment for 
Kashmir. West Pakistani warlords were shocked at the obsti- 
nacy of the Bengalis in refusing .to join the rabid anti-India 
tirade launched by the rightists and religious fanatics. Bhasani 
became one of the leading figures of the anti-India cam- 
paign unleashed by the pseudo Islam-loving forces. It was 
customary for the rulers to raise a hue and cry about Islam, 
being in danger whenever they found the situation too tough 
for them. These internal devclopmcnls were not unknown to 
China and Peking as a genuine friend of Ayub Khan took 
charge of East Bengal. Bhutto’s revelation in the National 
Assembly pointedly hinted at such an arrangement between 
China, Pakistan and the USA. There are also some reports 
to confirm this. 

Bhutto, in an interview in August 19B9, told Tariq AU that 
the Chinese made it clear to the United States in Warsaw that 
' Peking would not “sit back and see East Pakistan occupied." 
It may be recalled that China and the USA were holding talks 
in Warsaw at the time of Indo-Pak hostiVuies. Referring to this 
• meeting, a J\Va> York Timts, report also said that the “defence 
of East Pakistan was the subject.maiter of discussion between 
the USA and the Chinese representatives..." Confirming this 
report Bhutto said that China sent a message to India through 
the US ambassador asking New Delhi to stay out of East 
Bengal. 

Interestingly enough, a Bengali book published from Dacca 
after the 1961) conflict, entitled Amadir Alukti Sangram (Our 
Liberation Struggle), in a starlllog disclosure staled that there 
was a SIno-Pak conspiracy to hand over East Bengal to Peking. 
The book >%Titlcn by one Kamaluddin Ahmed was subsequently 
banned by the Ayub regime. The author observed that Ayub 
Khan svas convinced that East Bengal could not be kept under 
IVest Pakistani heel for long and, therefore, made a secret deal 
with Peking to leave it to China’s care. Alimcd, in support 
of his contention, stated that Cliina could not penetrate so 
deeply into the political life in any South Asian country as it 
was able to do in East Bengal with Ayub’s connivance. Ar- 
rangements were also made to broadcast over Dacca Radio 
political developments in China and propagation of the 
Chinese language. The controlled press was instructed to 
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publish copious extracts from the Chinese papers and innume- 
rable articles and essays were written on China. Tliough 
Marxist-Leninist literature was binned in Pakistan, China was 
allowed to distribute thousands of Jttd Books containing Mao’s 
Thoughts through its several cultural centres and libraries in 
East Bengal. Altmed staled that consumer goods glutted 

the East Bengal markels and the trade with China was increasing 
with such a tempo that China had to establish their own colo- 
nics in various localities of East Bengal. In the name of 
restructuring and revitalising the defence, the Chinese were 
allowed to collect valuable data about secret military bases in 
East Bengal, Ahmed disclosed. 

The author revealed further that President Ayub’s strategy 
was to provoke a war iomily with China ag nets; Inlis. Ayub 
Khan's calculation, according to Ahmed, was that in such an 
eventuality, India would be forced to weaken its defence on the 
Kashmir sector and concentrate its troops for repelling Chinese 
attack on the eastern border. While (his would considerably 
weaken Indian forces, Pakistan, taking advantage of the 
Chinese pressure in the Ladakh sector, would be able to 
occupy the Kashmir Valley with ease. This joint attack would 
also compel India to turn towards the USA and Britain for 
help which would automatically pressurise New Delhi to give 
up its claim on Kashmir. Whilevictory over Kashmir would be 
an immeasurable gain to China. Pakistan and the USA, Peking 
would be able to anne.x Assam, Nagaland, NEFA, Mizo Hills 
area and Tripura from India. Tliis plan, Ahmed observed, 
completely suited China’s “Asiatic strategy” to create another 
Vietnam in the Indian subcontinent. It may be pointed out 
that the Awami League official organ, Itlrjoq, while welcoming 
the Tashkent Declaration, clearly hinted at such a possibility. 

These revelations also make it clear why China and the 
Western powers were not happy over the Tashkent Declaration 
ending the Indo-Pak military conflict. There was a barrage 
of attack against the Soviet Union under whose auspices and 
because of whose active cooperation the Tashkent Declaration 
was signed on January 10, 1966, between the Indian Prime 
Alinister ani the Pakistani President. 

It is no strange coincidence that China, along with the USA 
and Britain, bitterly criticised the Tashkent Declaration. 
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While the London Tima described it a$ being “far from no- 
tvar declaration,” Royal Imihute of International Affairs in 
an article called it a “negative achievement.” The Peking 
Peoplt’s Daily, too, described the pact as a “service to imperial- 
ism.” The quintessence of the criticisms was denigration of 
l^Ioscow and New Delhi. 

The majority of the Pakistanis living in East Bengal, how- 
ever, heaved a sigh of relief at the stoppage of war and hearti- 
ly welcomed the Tashkent Declaration. The reason behind, 
their wholehearted support was that they were fed up with 
the anti-India propaganda running on communal lines and 
economic burden becaming unbearable for them. East Bengal 
was completely cut off from West Pakistan as there were no 
mail services. All itnport.cxport trade between the two wings 
stopped. There was a chronic shortage of coal and kerosene 
during the war* Train services were also dislocated for shor- 
tage of coal and the Bengali houses remained completely dark 
due to lack of kerosene. (Electricity supply in East Pakistan 
was too inadequate as compared lo West Pakistan). In (he 
midst of this, (he news of Tashkent Declaration was naturally 
received with relief and joy. 

Welcoming the Tashkent agreement, Awami League mouth- 
piece Ilufaq wrote ; 

Communist China could not welcome the Tashkent pact for 
obvious seasons. She had castigated it as a conspiracy jointly 
hatched by the Soviet Union and the United States. But we 
consider Tashkent Declaration as not only a positive step 
towards improving Indo>Pak relations, but also a meaning- 
ful attempt for restoring peace in this subcontinent. We can- 
not agree with those who believe that Pakistan was left un- 
touclied by India because of the threat from China. We do 
not expect that East Bengal should be taken care of by any 
super power as it has happened in Vietnam. 

The people of EaU Bengal were deadly opposed to Sino-US 
machinations in East Bengal. They favoured friendship with 
the Indian people which was deliberately not allowed by the 
rulers of Pakistan to safeguard their own interests. Hailing 
the Tashkent Dcclarauoa as a guarantee for peace and 
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friendship between the peoples of India and Pakistan, a pro- 
gressive daily from Dacca, Sangbad, wrote on January 10, 1967 
on the occasion of its first anniversary : 


The historic Tashkent Declaration signed on 10 January 
last year is a priceless treasure of 600 million people. The 
Tashkent Declaration has presented us with a solid founda- 
tion, a great ideal and correct directive to build a h appy, 
prosperous, peaceful and democratic future and also to res. 
tore friendly relations between the two peoples of this sub- 
continent.... The greatest achievements of the Tashkent 
Declaration arc rejection of principle of war and use of 
force as the means to settle inter-state disputes, acceptance 
of the principle of peaceful negotiations and indispensabilily 
of Indo-Pak friendship. 


The Maoists in Pakistan, especially Bhasani’s blind follow- 
ers, tvere, however, loyal as ever to the Chinese and cam- 
paigned virulently against the Tashkent Declaration. They 
regarded the war as a ‘'people’s war” and favoured its conti- 
nuation. Maulana Bhasani joined bands-wilh Jamaat-e-Islami 
zealots and rabid anti-Indian forces, and toured extensively 
all over Pakistan to run down the declaration as a surrender 
to India and the Soviet Union. Immediately after the cease- 
fire, Bhasani rushed to Rawalpindi and had long confabula- 
tions with President Ayub at Kathiagali. The undaunted 
crusader against the military rule, Maulana Bhasani received, 
in the perfect style ofa general, a guard of honour by Ayub 
Khan’s militarymea after his talks with the President. 

Maulana Bhasani also split the National Awami Party after 
he failed to force his partyraen to condemn the Tashkent Dec- 
laration and call the Indo-Pak war as a “people’s war. 


Bhasani clamoured for war against India and his supporters 
even went to the extent of staling in the party organ Janata, 
that there were only two anti-imperialist voices jn Pakistan — 
those of Ayub and Bhasani. This paper once described Mao 
Tsc-tung as the "foremost revolitttonary organiser, initiator 
of fundamental thinking, and a superman of this age.” Inci- 
dentally, President Ayub Khan revered the Chinese leaders in 
a similar manner. The Pakistani del^ate at the Afro-Asian 
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Solidarity Congress held at Mo^i (Tanania) in 1963, stated 
that “Field Marshal Ayub Khan considers Chou En-lai to be 
the greatest living Marxist.” Maulana Bhasatii once again 
gave proof of his loyalty to the Maoists by splitting the pro- 
gressive movement and betraying the democratic forces at a 
crucial junaure when the anti-pcopic forces were making 
repeated attempts to drive a wedge between them. 

Meanwhile, deterioration in the economy due to war and 
the betrayal of West Pakistanis, serious political agitation 
broke out all over Pakistan, Movement for autonomy in all 
the provinces, especially in East Bengal, assumed serious pro- 
portions. Chronic food shortage appeared all over the country. 
Priccs_ of essential commodities shot up beyond the reach of 
common people. There was a general strike in West Pakistan. 
It was at this moment that Sheikh Mujibur Rchman announ- 
ced his historic six-point programme for autonomy of East 
Bengal in February 19C0. The Bengali nationalist sentiment 
which was at its height due to long years of denial and 
deprivation, suddenly burst forth in a new fury. The Ayub 
regime obviously got panicky at the spontaneous response to 
this programme. The ruling clique immediately dubbed this 
programme as a “camouJlage for secession.” On March 20^ 
1966, Sheikh Mujibur Rehman was arrested along with a 
large number of his followers. The Awami League mouth- 
piece, hufaq, was banned; its editor, Tofazzal Husain, was 
Imprisoned and its press was confiscated. 

It was at this hour of misforiune oflhe popular forces that 
the Chinese President Liu Sbao-chi and Marshal Chen Yi 
came to Rawalpindi to shake hands with Ayub Khan, whose 
hands %v-ere already stained with the blood of bis opponents. 
IVhcn the people of Pakistan were united in their common 
fight against Ayub Khan’s fate democracy, protesting against 
tlte curtailment of their democratic rights and crying for food 
and shelter. Marshal Chen Yj declared in a speech in Lahore 
that Ayub's “basic democracies had something in common 
with the people’s communes.” In the same speech he stated 
with confidence; 

Under the leadership of Moh^nmed Ayub Khan, the 

Pakistani people, united as one and filled with a common 
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hatred towards the enemy, triumphed over the enemy... 
and finally repulsed the aggressor in safeguarding tht 
independence and sovereignty of their country....”*’ 

'While this speech did not reflect at all the popular senti- 
ments then prevailing against Ayub Khan, it served as a war- 
ning to the anti-government forces as “saboteurs of unity for 
progress and defence of country under the leadership of Ayub 
Khan.” The joint communique issued on March 31, lUCO, 
also disapproved of the people’s revolt for democracy and 
autonomy, and extended total support of the Chinese to 
allow the Kashmiri people to decide their own fate. China 
still supported the Pakistani clamour for Kashmir as an unre- 
solved dispute and did not rule out the possibility of war to 
bring about a favourable settlement. This statement of the 
Chinese and the Pakistani leaders was a clear warning to Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman and other democratic elements challenging 
Ayub Khan to hold a referendum in East Bengal, Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman said then in a statement: “Our Government 
is fighting for a referendum in Kashmir. Let it hold a refe- 
rendum here (East Bengal) and it will see that more than 
80 per cent of the people are behind me.” 


Timtl, ^larcb 30, IPCS, 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


Sino-Pak Relations ; the Military 
and Economic Assistance 


The trace and economic relations between China and Pakis* 
tan have not been as deep as their close friendship in the game 
■of power politics. Eagerness to promote trade and economic 
ties always lacked serious initiative and zeal on the part of 
poUcy>inakers of both the countries. 

This was ntore so in the case of the Pakistani rulers, who 
never had any ambition to make the country’s rickety econo- 
my self-reliant with the help of foreign financial assistance and 
to boost it through improvement of trade with China, posses- 
sing a vast and diversified market. \Vhatcvcr little headway 
could be made in the field of trade was taken full advantage 
of by the opulent minorily section of business and industry, 
which, by virtue of their huge concentrated wealth formed tlie 
backbone of the military-bureaucratic ruling outfit in Pakistan 
nnd controlled the country’s economy. 

China in its trade and economic relations with Pakistan, was 
guided by the compulsions of power politics. It took little inte- 
rest in freeing the Pakistani economy from the ^Yestcm strangle- 
hold. Peking leaders undertook the adventurous course of 
fulfilling the insatiable desire of the Pindi brigands for arms. 
Both China and Pakistan had always attached more impor- 
tance to military preparations than, to economic advancement 
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for the welfare of ihe people. China had no inhibitions in 
dealing s«iih the I’alitslani leaders as the former was already 
a lucceisAiI trade partner of many* imperialist and racist 
poHcrs like the UbA, Britain, South Africa, Portugal and 
West Gcruuny, etc. These connecUons helped Cliina to shake 
off whatever little reservation it had (o build up trade and 
economic rrlationi with the militarily aligned Pakistan and 
a trade partner of many anii<democratic dictaiorul regimes 
like Israel and South Vietnam, to mention a few. In order 
to maintain its opponumslic entente with Pakistan, China conti> 
nued supplying military equipment to Pindi. This assistance 
>vas regarded as most cssrmial by the Pmdinilen to consoli- 
date their shaky position. Tlicy were oblvious of the economic 
ruination oflhe country, and streagthrned the arsenal at the 
cost of bread and shelter for tniUioos of Pakistanis. The ruling 
oligardiy in Pakistan always entertained an irresistible longing 
for keeping the tnadiincs of war well oiled In order to silence 
the voice of justice. 

It is too well known that Pakutan allocated as much as 
Rs 3, <00 niUliori, or 34.3 per cent of the total budget allo- 
cation, for defence during 1071*72 as against previous year’s- 
lit 3,000 million or 33.8 per cent. It should also be noted 
that both Pakutan and Ciiina have been equally vociferous in 
their declaration that the arms were given as gifts to Pakistan. 

The history of Sino>Pak trade and economic relationship is 
ns old as the diplomatic relations between the two countries. 
Aher Pakistan recognised China in consultation with Britain, 
it pleaded with its wealthy paramour. United States, to let it 
have trade relations with Peking. Praying to iJie USA to permit 
Qiina’s entry into the UN. Pakistan’s Prime .Minister Khwaja 
NazImuddJn pleaded before it with a heavy heart that the 
“blockade would alTcct many friends of the United States 
who want to trade with China.” The Pakistan’s Prime Minis* 
ter told then in an interview with the UPA correspondent that 
Pakistan wanted to sell its cotton to China and the US disapp- 
roval would “create quite a serious problem” for Pakistan. 
While the USA, outw ardly, maintained a disapproving posiurj 
towards the Sino-Pak flisUtioni, it grudgingly relented and 
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acquiesced in promoting trade relations between these two. In 
1952, Pakistan’s export to Quna svas worth 83.8 million dollars 
as against import of Chinese goods to the tune of 2.3 million 
dollars. It is no wonder that Peking showed extreme friendli- 
ness towards Pakistan in 1954 and 19S5» and almost matched 
the US gestures to Pindi. Tlicsc were the years when Pakistan 
abjectly subjugated itself to the US global strategy, and the 
Sino-Pak volume of trade showed further signs of improve- 
ment. 

The value of exports to China in 1953 was 72 million dol- 
lars followed by 26.1 millloo dollars in 1054 and 31.7 million 
dollars in 1955. Imports from China, however, declined due 
to the sudden dooding of Pakistani market with American 
goods. While Pakistan bought goods from China worth 3.3 
million dollars in 1953, the value of imports declined to 1.6 
million dollars in 1954 and to 0.2 million dollars in 1053. 
This state of aflairs continued foe some time without, however,' 
any major change. In 1936, exports to china were valued at 
16.0 million dollars as against imports of 6.5 million dollars, 
The year 1957 showed some improvement and recorded 
export of Pakistani goods amounting to 9.5 million dollars as 
against an import of 7.8 million dollars of Chinese goods. 

The relations took a turn for the better when on January 4; 
1963, the first formal Slno-Pak tiade agreement was signed. 
The agreement provided “most-favoured-nation treatment” 
to each other in respect of commerce and shipping. It was 
agreed upon that Pakistan would import metals, steel products, 
coal, cement, machinery, chemicals, rawmateriab, and cereals, 
while China would take jute, cotton textiles, sports goods, hides 
and skins. This was the first major concession made by China 
as during this period Peking was badly in need of allies follow- 
ing the bitter self-imposed isolation from the international 
socialist community and the Afro-Asian world. Pakistan was 
the only nation, aligned with the West and the CENTO and 
SEATO to have secured such concessions from Peking. This 
Avas obviously in acknovtltdgeTOCcit of the •unstinttd Pakistani 
support to Peking in the Wcsiwn lobbies against India in 
regard to the 1962 conflict and various other matters. 

The upshot of this was a sadden spurt in trade between the 
two countries. In 1963*64, the total export to China amounted 
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to Rs leO.C million and the import was worth Rs 41.30 
million in the same year. 

It may not be totally irrelevant to mention here that in 
10C4 whenSino-Pak trade relations tvere at its peak, Pakistan 
conducted brisk trade with Israel. Tel Aviv purchased goods 
(mainly jute) worth G0,000 dollars from Pakistan, according 
to Israeli oflicial figures. In the first half of 1964, Pakistan 
also imported goods valuing at 25,000 dollars from Israel.* 

IVhile this aspect of trade relations was the least surprising 
in Pakistan’s case, admirers of China felt, perhaps, somewhat 
uneasy. Subsequent disclosures on China’s trade relationship 
with the most cruel dictatorial regimes, and Peking’s so-called 
sworn enemies reveal that the mercenary character of Pindi 
and Peking were indistinguishable. 

China in its self-interest never had any inhibition to have 
attractive trade relationship with the Federal Republic of 
Germany (West Germany). Peking had a turnover of about 
283 million dollan with Bonn in 1967. This was approxi> 
xnately six times higher than the trade figures betvteen China 
and the German Democraiic Republic (East Germany). Next 
to the FRG, Britain conduct^ business worth £2 million 
pounds sterling With Peking in 1969. Similarly, Italy had an 
over.all trade turnover of 89.0 million dollars during the first 
nine months of 1969 with China. The volume of Sino-Japanesc 
trade grew by 14 per cent in 1969 as compared to 1963 and 
totalled 625 million dollars. China’s trade through Macao, 
the Portuguese outpost, fetched Peking Rs 11.25 crores in 
foreign exchange annually. The Chinese thade against the 
IVest also did not preclude Peking from stepping up its trade 
with racialist South A&ica and importing strategic goods from 
Britain, as also the US goods via Italy. 

There were persistent srpotts emanating from different 
sources that the Londort Export Corporation and the British 

Council for the Development of International Trade, in colla- 
boration with a number of firms cooperating with the Chinese- 
British Trade Council made frantic efforts for shipment of mod- 
em radio equipment for ships from General Electric Company- 
Associated Electric Industries Ibr a “client in South Africa. * 

•SlaUtmsn, New Delhi, March 24, 1967. 

’Mamtreom, Decembers, I97A, 
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The London Times reported on February' 6, 19G9, that Peking 
was taking advantage of the fact that aircraft manufacturers in 
Britain considered trade in military equipment to be good 
business and were willing to sell this equipment wherever 
they could, so long as the Government has not banned 
such sales. 

Several West German concerns were also supplying Peking 
various strategic goods through different channel. These firms 
include Degusse, Telcfunkcn, Siemens, Fcrrosthal, and they 
exported to Peking, among other things, computers, vacuum 
units for producing suptr-clcan elements, remote control 
units, precision equipment, radio-electronic equipment for 
communication and control, steel framework for atomic 
reactors, rare metals such as platinum and cobalt. 

It was this characteristic of China which compelled it to 
develop relations with Pakistan more for political than any 
other reasons for strengthening Pakistan’s economy. Peking took 
little interest in making Pakistani economy viable and self- 
reliant. The then Deputy Chairman of Pakistan Planning 
Commission, M.M. Ahmed, had to rub his nose in the dust 
to convince the intractable Peking leaders that Pakistani people 
expected a lot from the Chinese friends and wanted to achieve 
self-sufficiency in certain basic products with the Chinese 
economic assistance. Ahmed made many unsuccessful attempts 
to get Chinese help for building up basic and heavy industries 
in Pakistan for which it was totally dependent upon the 
Western countries and the USA. 

The Chinese leaders had attached more significance to politi- 
' cal matters instead. Commenting on a statement of the Chinese 
Vice-Minister for Foreign Trade, Ghia Shili, during his visit 
to Pakistan In 1967, Pakistan Observer pointed out: 

Unlike other trade delegations who confine their remarks to 
commercial subjects, the Chinese team has been outspoken in 
its support to Pakistan in political matters. In fact, Mr. Shih 
has made it a point to devote main part of his speeches to 
political affairs. Perhaps, he is carrying out Chairman Mao’s 
behest to put politics in command of everytliing. 

U was during this visit of the ^Chinese Minister that the 
Pakistani officials, after hard bargaining, received assurances 
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of a long-term trade agreement betnecn the two countries 
which could contribute to Pakistan’s shattered economy in an 
effective manner. Pakistan aUo ptunstakingly tried to make 
China agree to import manufactured and semi-manufactured 
goods in exchanee of sophisticated Chinese products. A strong 
pica was made for opening a joint shipping line. 

The much-publicised “silk route” bettveen Gilgit and 
Sinkiang was more of a symbolic value rather than being 
economically viable or significant. 

It is also a fact that Pakistan did not always gain from its 
trade with China. Pakistan, for instance, was importing coal 
from China at 2o0 per cent higher cost than the price at which 
it was available from India a few years ago. East Bengal, * 
now Bangladesh, alone was incurring an additional expenditure 
ofRs 60 lakhs annually to meet the increased cost of imported 
coal for the railways, waterways, power plants, etc. Pakistan 
had to pay Rs 68 per tonne for the 250,000 tonnes of coal 
imported from China in 1968-69 as against the Indian supply 
price of Rs 38 per tonne before the Indo-Pakistan conflict m 
1965. 

The Chinese, like all shrewd businessmen, were aware of 
these snags and as sops offered to build up a few industries. 

A paper-pulp complex in East Bengal and a giant heavy 
machinery plant at Taxila in West Pakistan are the two 
important projects set up by Ibe Chinese. It should also be 
noted here that it was always West Pakistan which enjoyed the 
better share of everything including the Chinese aid. 

It was not before 1965 that China offered for the first time 
an interest-free loan of 69 ntillion dollars for Pakistan’s econo- 
mic development. The loan in 1917 amounted to 40 million 
dollars and 42 million dollars in 1968. 

A significant feature of the Chinese aid was that Peking 
meekly endorsed Pindi’s policy of discrimination against East 
Bengal in matter# of foreign aid. Out of the GO million dollars 
given by China to Pakistan in 1985, East Bengal got a paltry 
sum of 125,000 dollars whicb, loo, was to be repaid by East 
Bengal through its export of jute and jute products. This was 
notwithstanding the fact that although East Bengal earned CO 
■pw t-KW- "5^ eschaugs for Pakistan, it received only 30 

per cent of foreign assistance. 
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Similarly, a major part of the new Chinese loan of 207 
million dollars negotiated by Yahya Khan in November 1970 
was earmarked for West Pakistan. Out of this loan, 20 million 
dollars were to be given in cash and to be used to help case 
financial difficulties. A sugar mill near the city of Larkana 
(Bhutto’s home town) and a refractory plant in NWFP were to 
be set up under this financial aid programme in the near future. 

The heavy machinery complex at Taxila costing nearly 
Rs 151,300,000 was expected to go into production by 1970, 
but a major portion of it still remains to be completed. 
Construction work for the plant started in 1068. The complex 
was originally designed to produce complete plants for factories 
, and sugar mills, earth-moving equipment, low-pressure boilers, 
heavy-duty overhead travelling cranes, drawhooks and coup, 
lings for railways and steel structures. It was, however, decided 
later that the complex would be used for produwng many 
j^nds of heavy machinery and armaments of various types. 

The requirements of defence equipment have always been 
given top priority by Pakistan’s military regime as in the case 
of Taxila complex. Friendship with China was used for pro- 
curing arms by Pakistan. Though details of Chinese military 
aid have been kept a close-guarded secret, reports have been 
appearing from time to time in world press in this connection. 
These reports indicate that although Pakistan had succeeded 
in procuring a large number of modern weapons, including 
military aircraft, tanks, and machine-guns from China, it was 
far below the quantities asked for. 

One of the dominating factors behind the Chinese encourage- 
ment to military build-up could be the reason that like Pakistan, 
the Chinese ruling hierarchy was heavily influenced by army 
personnel. Mao’s doctrine has, of course, always contributed 
a great deal to give such a character to the higher echelons. 
The army’s share, according to a report in the Far Eastern 
££ono7n«c in the Central Committee had gone up from 

a quarter before 1956 to 45 per cent after the onset of the 
cultural revolution. Provincial representation of the armed 
forces in the Central Committee has gone up from 2 per cent 
to 25 per cent.* The CPC Politburo has 21 full members, 

'Far Eastern Eeonemic Revleio, October 3, 1970. 
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A ' Times ef India report from Dacca in 1030 disclosed that 
Pakistan and Cliina had entered into a secret agreement for 
building up East Bengal’s defences jointly. The report, quoting 
authoritative sources in Dacca, stated that according to an 
agreement reached during the Chinese President Liu Shao- 
clii’s visit to Pakistan in March 19C6, a military supply mission 
came from Peking to study the nature of defence equipment 
in use and suitable for Pakistan, While arms and artillery 
arrived in substantial quantities as a result of tins arms deal, 
Chinese Army staff oflicers sought to reorganise the Pakistan 
Anny in East Bengal on the Chinese pattern. 

It must be pointed out here that the subtle gesture of Cliina 
for making East Bengal's defence strong, went hand in hand 
with conceit. Tlicrc were continuous flow of reports that East 
Bengal was left free for Cliinese machinations as a fuidpre 
yts for its support to the military junta. Speaking at a public 
rnertlng in Dacca, Sheikh Mujlbur Rehman in early PJCO 
demandfti nn answer to the knotty question : “Why the East 
PaVUisnls could not be helped at the national crisis in Septem* 
\>er lOCiR?” Referring to Bhmto's speech in the National 
Assemlily aljout China’s defence of East Bengal, Rehman, 
in a sharp attack on the protagonists of the “strong centre,” 
remarked that the defence and security of East Bengal could 
“never drpens! either on West Pakistan or on a foreign coun« 
try.” 'Hiis apprehension on the pirt of tlie Bengalis, it may 
ttotesl, was one of the reasons for their outers’ for more 
autonomy fur stren' 5 thenlng Esst Bengal’s defence with an 
army in s*hich the soiu of the soil would command m.ijority. 

n.e Institute for Strategic Studies of London disclosed that 
P.sklsi^n had siniek an ami deal with Cliina in lt>C7 v.alued 
.ni Jl?) milhon dolUrs. loin annuil surs-ey of lI»57-.r.S, the 
Inttitutr statrl that th'- deal involvwl ildivcry of lOOT-r-3 
.arY. SOMif;-U>and 10 in P.AJ.tan i 
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supplied, “MiG*19 aircraft, T-59 tanks, and an unspecified 
number of military lorries.” ITic daily was of the view that 
“the question whether the Chinese will want some form of 
^uid pro quo for their substantial moral and material support 
does not appear to worry^thc Government or the average 
Pakistani.”® 

Neither Pakistan nor China strove to direct this collusive 
military-economic bond to noble ends. It became a menace 
to the people of Pakistan as it was painfullv witnessed in 
Bangladesh. Since the Pakistani marauders unleashed the 
campaign of mass slaughter and destruction in East Bengal 
from March 25, 1971, reports have been pouring in from 
different sources about the Chinese military supplies to West 
Pakistani hordes. Yahya Khan bitnsclf had also spoken about 
the generous Chinese assistance of arms and money. 

In an exclusive interview to Newiwetk, Yahya Khan confi- 
dently hoped : “We will get all the weapons and ammunition 
V. e need, short of physical intervention,” from China. General 
Yahya Khan, however, made it dear that Pakistan would not 
receive the same treatment from the Russians which, in his 
opinion, would try to prevent the tense situation from escalat- 
ing into a war. Enquired by iheAfincsarrA correspondent, \ahya 
Khan informed that Pakistan would not face any difficulty 
whatsoever to obtain spares from Peking for the 100 MiC-lOs 
supplied by China already.* 

The turmoils in Pakistan had never disturbed China and 
it always stood firmly on the side of the ruling hierarchy 
although an overwhelming majority of the Pakistani people 
continuously questioned its bonajida. Peking as a genuine frien 
of Pakistan carefully avoided to identify itself with the 
tors of the ruling clique, and unswervingly gave it all possible 
economic and political support. Both Peking and 
convinced that the aine quo non of the Sino-Pak friends ip was 
mutual help and reciprocity of political support, 
prevailing situation in the two countries and the roles o e 

ruling class in them. At the present juncture, therefore, ma 

unlike the USA which maintained a posture of 

cern for the millions of hapless refugees and also funnelled a 

’London Ttmts, April 15, 1968. ' 

•Inltt national Htrald Tribune, Farit, November 1, 1971. 
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and ammunilion to West Pakistan to continue the slaughtering: 
frenzy, continued to channel economic and military aid to 
Pakistan. The Pakistan Times reported on June 15 that China 
had agreed to extend 70 million dollars %vorth of commodity 
assistance immediately to Pakistan to meet some of its urgent 
import requirements. The list of commodities included coasters- 
for use in East Bengal to hound the Uberatiou forces. The 
economic assistance was supplemented by full political support 
too. 

It is also interesting to note that Maulana Bhasani in his- 
appeal to Chairman. Mao for help complained that “Yahya’s 
military government is mercilessly and brutally slaying the 
innocent, unarmed, helpless peasants, labourers, students, 
intelligentsia, women and children of Bangladesh...^® 

This allegation of Bhasani was reiterated in his talks with some 
local and foreign correspondents somewhere in a liberated, 
area of Bangladesh on June 2, 1970. In reply to a query he 
said that China’s friendliness with the military junta of Islama* 
bad was a strange politics.** Maulana Bhasani’s assertions 
were testiGed by IVasUngton Daily Jfews which reported on June 
30, 1071 that the US State Department admits that “China 
has never stopped furnishing weapons to Pakistan.*’ Similarly, 
}fewsu;tek magaYine quoting a US diplomat disclosed that,. 
“Pakistan has some promises from Peking to take military 
action of its own should wax begin...’’** 

Chinese complicity in the lndo*Pak war was nakedly demon- 
strated by the use of Chinese tanks and other military equip- 
ment by the Pakistan Army. A number of Chinese T.59 
tanks were captured by the Indian soldiers during the recent 
14-day Indo-Pak military conflagration. The Director of 
Institute for Defence Studies and Analysis in a recent survey 
disclosed that China has supplied Pakistan so far infantry and 
artillery equipment for two divisions (AK-47 rifles, light and 
medium machine-guns, 60 mm, 81 mm, 121 mm mortars and 
100 field-guns) and 225 T-59 medium tanks. Pakisun has 
also received from China one squadron of lL-28 bombers, 

i»Baniladiik Docurmnti, Minfauy of External Alikin, New Delhi, 1971 
p. 300. 

Kew DelW, June 3, 1W7. 

Au-ust 2, WTl. 
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and four squadrons of MiG-19 interceptors. There have also 
been reports of the Chinese supply of an unspecified number of 
river-boats and coasters since March 1971 to Pakistan.” 

The Chinese Consul-General in Pakistan said in Karachi 
on October 6, 1971 : “Pakotan could rest assure that the 
Chinese people would rent tin their reliable friends for ever.”** 
It was quite obvious from this that Peking would translate its 
words of assurance into concrete action. British conservative 
newspaper DaUj/ Mail reported from Dacca that two hundred 
Chinese experts in guerilla warfare had been flown into East 
Bengal to train Pakistani forces fighting there. The paper 
reported that the Chinese experts came in resoonse to an urgent 
pica from Yahya Khan. This makes h amply clear that 
Peking gave more credence to Yahya Khan’s flunkeyism than 
the cries of agony of the millions suffering in East Bengal. 
The British paper also informed that China was planning to 
build an arms, ammunition and aircraft factory in Dacca next 
year.” 


'’Illustrated IVeekly, Pecembfr26, 1971. 
’‘Press handout, Pakistan Hi$h Comoiusie 
1971. 

”UNI, October 29, 1971. 


Ja New Delhi. October 7, 



CHAPTER NINE 


Pakistan’s Friends and Allies 


As T!iE TZitPO of the anti*Ayub upsurge grew, the Chinese 
gradually came out in their true colours. They went far 
beyond diplomatic niceties and showed unabashed partiality 
for the Ayub regime to safeguard the Sino-Pak entente. 
The Maoists did not mind to sacrifice the revolutionary forces 
in Pakistan. The foUovvers of Mao Tse-iung like Bhasani 
and Bhutto were encouraged by the Chinese to step up 
their splitting activities in the opposition ranks. (Bhutto 
was unceremoniously dismissed by Ayub Khan in early 1960 
due to his hysteric war mania and disparaging attack against 
the government). Important Chinese leaders, in their speeches 
and comments continued to shower praises on the Ayub regime. 
Though mUUons were stan.ing and jobless, thousands svere 
being incarcerated and several hundreds were brutally killed 
by Ayub’s thugs, the Chinese dignitaries continued extending 
unreserved support to the Ayub government and paying tributes 
to his leadership for attaining “speedy economic progress.” 

The Vice-President of the Chma-Pakjsian Friendship Asso- 
ciation, in an article on the occasion of the tenth anniversary 
of the Pakistan Day on Match 23, 1960, ssTote ; “After the 
independence of Pakistan, the Pakistani people under the leader- 
ship of Ayub Khan have scored in the last few years delightful 
achievements.”* 


March 23, lOCC. 
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This statement, many would agree, was a travesty of truth. 
The real conditions of the working people in Pakistan were far 
from being delightful. The average monthly income of a 
working class family in East Bengal was then only Rs 78 per 
month perfamily or an average income per head of Rs 17 as 
against the monthly average per head income of Rs 17.4 in 
West Pakistan. Along with industrial development, the 
inequality between the rich and poor became greater. While 
apparently there was a marginal improvement in the minimum 
earnings of workers and peasants, cost of living rose much 
higher resulting in the decrease in actual wages. Due to the 
concentration of wealth in a few hands, exploitation of the 
poor was much more cruel than before. According to 
a well-known Pakistani economist, Rchman Shobhan, "34 6 
percent of the urban income was earned in the top 10 per 
cent of the urban tax paying population whereas only 23.5 per 
cent of urban income was earned by 60 per cent of the urban 
people." 

While this was the actual condition of the poor people 
which compelled them to turn against Ayub Khan, the 
representatives of the Chinese working class, during their visits 
to Pakistan, were all praise for the Pakistani'rulers. Wang 
Chieh, the leader of a Chinese labour delegation during his 
visit to Pakistan in October IdCO, said at a public meeting in 
Lyallpur: 

Pakistan had made impressive progress during a short span 
of time and its achievement in various fields of national 
economy provided a bright future for the people. He added, 
that a strong and prosperous Pakistan could play an impor- 
tant role in stabilising peace in Asia. The Chinese trade 
union leader said that during his tour of West Pakistan, he 
noted that workers were imbibed with a spirit of self-reliance 
and were determined to strengthen the economy of their 
country.* 

This assessment ignored the discontent privailing among the 
large section of Pakistani population. In West Pakistan alone, 

•PakUtan Timet, March 31, J966, relerred t<» by Tariq Ali. 
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more than 25 per cent of labour force was unemployed. 
Economic situation in East Bengal was still worse. The 
talk of industrial progress and self-reliance was so out 
of tune that it generated suspicion that the Chinese leaders 
were deliberately indulging in blatant lies. The concentration 
of wealth in a very few hands was perhaps the highest in the 
world. ‘‘Two-thirds of private industrial investment is 
controlled by individuals and families drawn from a few trading 
communites,’* wrote a Pakistani economist in Forum weekly on 
April 25, 1970. Foreign assistance formed 26 per cent of the 
total investments in the Third Plan of Pakistan. Pakistan 
failed to achieve self-sufficiency in food. The agricultural 
sector contributed less than 50 per cent of the Gross National 
Product, but 85 per cent of the Pakistani population lived in 
rural areas. While Chich invented that “workers were 
imbibed with a spirit of self-reliance,” the noted economist 
Gustav Papanek said that, “Their (entrepreneurcs’) behaviour 
was not too different from their robber-baron counterparts of 
the nineteenth century Western industrialisation.** 

The certificate of the Chinese friends was, however, believed 
to be genuine, was able to give the impression that people 
were unjustified in their agitation against the Ayub Govern- 
ment. People were indirectly told through this acclamation 
that since the Ayub regime was friendly to China, they were 
>vrong in raising their voice against it. Needless to say, 
Maulana Bhasani had been consistently harping on this theme 
since his return from Peking. It became clear that the 
Sino-Pak friendship could be appreciated only by those who 
blindly followed Ayub’s policies. 

Abdul Monem Khan, former Governor of East Bengal and 
one of the most notorious dictatorial rulers, was welcomed in 
Peking in October 1066. (Monem Khan was later shot 
dead by the Muktl Bahini at his residence in Dacca). Wel- 
coming Monem Khan, Chen Yi assured unequivocally : 

Whatever charges may lake place on the tentirrnt of Asia or 
in its subcontinent w e bel'eve that Sinc-Pakistsn friendship svill 
not change. The peoples of China and Pakistan svill unite still 
further and remain friendly from.generation to generation.* 


•Amu Rtntitr, 19 «>. 
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China totally aligned itself with the Pindi outfit and it could 
not afford the luxury of any strain in the mutual relations. The 
interests of the people of Pakistan was of no material consequ* 
cnee for China, It fully endorsed, on the other hand, the 
Pindi rulers’ claim that national interests could not be defen- 


ded without being completely subservient to the USA and 
CENTO and SEATO partners. Peking leaders were intere- 
sted in safeguarding their long-term interests by strength- 
ening the Sino-Pak entente. They did not want to burn their 
fingers by unnecessarily demonstrating their revolutionary 
fervour in expressing solidarity with the anti-Ayub fighters. 
“Militant friendship” was a matter of reciprocity only with 
the privileged section in Pakistan or those who had a sort of 
vested interest in the Ayub Government, as is evident by 
Captain Gohar Ayub’s mission of friendship to China in May 
1067, 

He was the most appropriate person in Pakistan to carry 
the message of goodwill to Peking on behalf of his father^ 
President Ayub Khan. { Capuin Gohar Ayub made a 
fabulous fortune under his father’s patronage. He was owner 
of some of the largest industries In Pakistan and a terror 
to his father’s opponents. He ordered brutal repression 
of the residents of Karachi who did not support his father m 
the 1965 election). Although Pakistan was seething with 
discontent, the Pindi rulers did not give up their efforts 
to improve relations with China A delegation led by 
Shehabuddin left for Peking to attend the Chinese National 
Day celebration on October 1. 1»C7. The Pakistani Minister, 
according to Peking Radio, was greeted by thousands of revo- 
lutionaries and Red Guards carrying placards and portraits ol . 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung and President Ayub Khan on ha 
arrival. The delegation presented a copy of Ayu s oo , 


Friends jVot Masters, to Chairman Mao. 

This expression of “militant friendship” was “P ^ 

the visitor a Chinese trade delegation led by Chia S^. 
At a luncheon given by the PakisUni Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry, Shih said with great fanfare: 


Under the inspiring leadership of President A>-ub Pakistan 
had made a remarkable prepress in the industrial an g 
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cultural sectors and the day is not far off when Pakistan will 
achieve complete economic indqicndcnce.* 

Only a few close friends of Ayub Khan like the Chinese could 
praise his rule so highly. It is really astounding why the Chinese 
dignitaries had to indulge in sudi deliberate misrepresentation 
of real facts. Although it was possible for them to maintain 
diplomatic relations with Pakistan without identifying them- 
selves so crudely with the Ayub’s discredited regime, theirs was 
a miserable attempt to save Ayub Khan from his revolting coun- 
trymen by eloquently speaking about his achievements. Their 
efforts did neither improve Ayub’s position nor could it glorify 
the image of Mao's China. The people of Pakistan were already 
driven to the last point of their endurance by Ayub Khan’s 
misrule. They learnt how a handful of persons amassed huge 
wealth under Ayub Khan’s economic system about which 
the Chinese leaders spoke so highly whenever they found an 
oppottunuy. 

A dispassionate analysis of the Pakistani economy gave a 
completely dirferent picture in contrast with what the Chinese 
leaders were trying to impress upon. Gunnar Myrdal’s observa* 
tion made at the end of Ayub’s much-publicised Development 
Decade (1068-68), totally exposed President Ayub Khan. In 
the name of cleaning the Augean’s Stables, he had actually 
built an empire far his favourites and dependents. The 
study also revealed that Ayub’s economy functioned in such a 
way that it only helped to make rich richer and the poor 
.poorer. Myrdal, in his book Asian Dramas wrote; 

Large amounts allotted for development projects benefited 
financial backers of ruling parties. InOation was counte- 
nanced while the Rupee’s high international rate was 
maintained, distorting priorities and encouraging less essen- 
tial types of consumption. Large investments took place in 
residential construction for the upper classes; fortunes were 
accumulated by building shoddy hotels, running cinemas, 
moncylending and dealing in import or export licences. 
Evasion of taxes was rewarded by government subsidies to 

TT«r.», October 20, 1967. 
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defaulters. Smuggling, black-marLeting, auction of licences 
and permits for replenishing party funds, bribery and corrup- 
tion were rampant 

This unhealthy growth of economy forced the majority of 
people to swell the ranks of opposition in Pakistan and ultt- 
matcly forced the President to seek an ignominous exit despite 
China’s unreserved support to him as the “most beloved 
leader” ofhis people. During the days of antl-Ayub upsurge, 
when China was helpless, not having been able to intervene 
physically, it tried through its friends in Pakistan to offer 
whatever help was possible. There is no doubt that Sino-Pak 
relations were put on solid foundations during the A>’ub 
administration. 

Maulana Bhasani helped Ayub by remaining outside the 
mainstream of the movement. He indulged in giving quixotic 
slogans of civil war in Pakistan which actually caused division 
in the ranks ofopposition then uniting them under a common 
body. Democratic Action Committee formed by almost the 
entire anti-Ayub forces except the Jamaat*c*IsJami fanatics. But 
the Maulana had to pay a heavy price later for this. He 
found himself totally isolated when Ayub Khan was ultimately 
shunted out. Bhasani had perhaps the most shocking experience 
in his entire political life when he svas assaulted by the Jamaat- 
c-Islami hoodlums in West Pakistan early in 1909, and neither 

Peking nor Ayub Khan expressed a word of grief or condem- 
nation. He was, on the other hand, shocked to learn that 
China rushed with a strongly worded statement condeming the 
attempt on Ayub Khan's life at Peshawar early in 1909. 
Peking called the attackers “unprogressive and ractlonary 
elements.” What is, however, noteworthy here is that the 
demonstration in which the alleged attempt was made on 
Ayub’s life was organised Jointly by the Bhasani wing of 
\Vcst Pakistan NAP and Bhutto’s People’s Party, and the 
main slogan of the demonstrators was “Long Live Sino-Pak 
Friendship,” etc. 

The news of China’s message to Ayub Khan on hj safe 

escape put by the Radio Pakistan was. however, later demed 

by the Chinese Embassy in Rawalpindi. The contradiction 
‘.Myrdat, Gunnar, Asiait Drtm*, Vol Ifarroondiwortb. I>6?. P- 5*”- 
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said that the message did not call the demonstrators “un- 
progressive and reactionary elcanents.” The contradiction, 
however, prompted the Pakistani officials to explain that it 
was an expression of the Chinese desire to keep itself aloof from 
the controversies of internal politics. The implication of this 
type of double-standard by Peking, although not new, was that 
■while China congratulated Ayub Khan, it did not want to hurt 
the feelings of the Chinese followers among the demonstrators. 
Keedlcss to say, this served the double purpose of satisfying 
the official circles as -well as its not-so-serious adversaries. 

At long last Bhasani has reached the wise conclusion that 
the Chinese love is really abstruse. He was in the thick of 
Bangladesh liberation struggle and fought shoulder to shoulder 
with his one-time detractors- 

The stresses and strains never dampened the spirit of Sino- 
Pak friendship, Pakistani rulers never allowed the edge of 
the friendship to gel blunted and wielded it successfully against 
their restive opponents, using it as an example of the regime’s 
progressive character. China, on its part, was content with 
Pakistani rulers’ patience and cooperation with Peking’s 
indulgence. Assessing the depth of Sino-Pak friendship, the 
correspondent of London Timet wrote from Rawalpindi in a 
dispatch on Apri 16, 1008; 

Reflecting on the flourwUing but contradictory friendship 
between the intractable Marxists of Peking and the bourgeois 
capitalists of Islamabad, a Pakistani publisher stirs his tea 
thoughtfully as he watches a group of Chinese diplomats 
leave a modern American coffee bar. 

In Pakistan, he says, never have so many books been distri- 
buted to be read by so few. He is referring to the little 
red book of Chairman Mao’s Thoughts which the Chinese 
Embassy officials hand out to hesitant hands on almost any 
official occasion. 

While Pakistan essentially regards her friendship with China 
as an insurance or umbrella against an attack from India, 
she had consolidated relations in the past two years, and 
today she is receiving a considerable amount of material aid 
from Chairman Mao, who apparently has chosen to ignore 
ideological contradictions. 
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rawsian, amb.tion lo win Kashmir and increase iisbarcain- 
.ng power with the West and the USA. created an identity of 
_ jectives. Peking understood clearly that a military foothold 
in some strategic areas of Pakistan would give it tremendous 
advantage to snarl at the Soviet Union and India ataporo- 
pnate momcnls. 


Relations with Pakistan had already paid rich dividends so 
aras Sino-US understanding was concerned. The Chinese were 
Clear m their mind that the USA too was deeply interested in 
oino-Pak friendship to reach their respective goals. It was, 
thwfore, not astonishing to see that both Washington and 
eking praised the Ayub regime in equal measure even at the 
eight of Pindi’s ruthless suppression of the popular forces. 
It 11 no secret lhat at the close of 196S when anti-Ayub up- 
surge had crossed all barriers of party politics and assumed an 
alhembracing character, there was a unique concurrence of 
opinion between China, Pakistan and USA. The day on 
which several people were killed by police firing in different 
parts of Pakistan, the Centra] Minister for Information and 
Broadcasting, Khwaja Shehabuddin shrieked at a heavily 
tnilttary*guarded public meeting on November 9, 1968, that 
'the people were enjoying full democracy in Pakistan like those 
of any democratic country in the world.” The next day 
President Johnson described Pakistan as “a model of dynamic 
developments under the wise and constructive leadership of 
President Ayub.* This was also the time when General Yahya 
Khan, the then Chief of Pakistani Array, was visiting Peking 
with a laigc entourage. General Huang Yung Sheng, the Chief 
People’s Liberation Army, rising to new heights of amity 
told General Yahya Khan on November 10, 1968 : 


Friendship and cooperation between our two countries have 
been growing constantly over the last few years and there 
has been increasing friendly contatts between the armed 
forces of our two countries. ..in recent years, the Pakistani 
people under the leadership of President Ayub Khan, have 
fought unremittingly to safeguard national independence.* 
*Pckiiian Timti, November II, IMS. 
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There was, thus, a geaeral agreement between China and 
USA that Ayub’s leadership was essential for Pakistan’s pro- 
gress and friendship with Peking and Washington. These 
identical statements issued seemingly on the same wave- 
lengths condemned the popular fury as ill-timed and wrongly 
conceived. Uemocrallc rights of the people were subordinated 
to the friendship of China and USA for Pakistan’s survival. 
Good relations with Peking and Washington was a perfect 
panacea for reaching the cherished goals of Pakistani people, 
both Peking and Washington haughtily claimed. None of 
them was interested in upsetting the strategy chalked out over 
the past two decades, and when Ayub Khan could no more 
be saved from public wrath, they succeeded in bringing their 
another (avourite, Gctiecal Yahya Khan, at the helm of allairs 
in Pakistan on March 25. 1969, in a bloodless coup. General 
Yahya Khan was already in the good books of Peking and 
^Va5hington and it was not diflicuU for him to follow the 
footsteps of his predecessor, Ayub Khan. 

There was no change in the arrangements. Pakistan under 
the stewardship of General Yahya Khan continued to pine for 
Chinese intimacy and devour lavish US military and economic 
assistance. The oQicially induenced Pakistan Ttmts, in an 
editorial on the occasion of China’s National Day on October 
1, 1970, paid glowing tributes to Mao’s “inspiring and dynamic 
leadership” and pleaded for China’s early entry into the UN, 
while strongly arguing for a Sino-US detente. Yahya Khan^ 
too, in a message of fcHcitaiion to Premier Chou En-Iai, ex- 
pressed his conviction that ihc dose tics of friendship and 
good-neighbourly relations which existed between the two 
countries “will continue to develop m the years ahead....* 
President Yahya Khan sent one of his cronies. General Atiqur 
Rahman, the Governor ofPunjab, to Peking as his representa- 
tive to be present on the occasion of China’s 2Ist' anniversary 
celcbtations. The Chief of Staff of the Pakistan Army, General 
Abdul Hamid Khan, also led a delegation to China to represent 
Pakistan at the 1970 May Day celebrations in Peking. In 
February 1970, Kuo Mo-jo visited Pakistan and assured 
Peking’s full support and cooperation to the' Islamabad 


*Jbid, October 1, 19T0. 
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brigands on the to-callrd ••Kashmir" qumion against India. 

Most significant of all these pilgrimages of Pakistani army 
lop brass was the fivr-<lay state visit of President Yahya Khan 
to China in early N’ovcmlser 1970. The visit, preceded by 
the IVcsident's trip to Washington and the unprecedented 
cj'clone havoc in East Bengal, was also significant for political 
seasons. Only a month after this visit, Pakistan was to go for 
General Elections basetl on adult franchise for the first time 
Jn the history of its 23 years of independence. It was too 
obvious that the far-sighted Peking leaders were keen to know 
how things were shaping in Pakistan and whether Yahya 
Khan's head svould ultimately escape unscathed. Interestingly 
enough, there was a conspicuous silence in China over this 
important event in the life of over 120 million Pakistanis. 
There was no mention of the elections for ushering in a 
democratic rule In Pakistan in any joint SIn>Pak communique 
or statement issued during or after Yahya Khan’s visit. (It 
maybe mentioned here that Peking Radio ran a constant 
campaign In favour of Ayaib Khan during the IDO.^ Presidential 
elections). Tliere was, on the other hand, special emphasis 
on the struggle of the K.ashmiri people iof self-determination 
and on invectis'es at llie imaginary enemies like India and the 
Soviet Union, Tlie Peking leaders consciously maintained 
silence over the mcmor.ibIe event in Pakistan’s life when the 
people sserc for the first lime going* to break the shackles of 
fake democracy and decide their destiny themselves. ^ 

Welcoming President Yahya Khan’s visit, the Peking r 
•Dai/)' reiterated tlic Chinese people’s gratitude for Pakistani 
support and assured that they would, as in tlie past, "firmly 
support the P.akistani people in their just struggle for defen - 
ing state sovereignty and national independence an rmy 
support the Kashmiri people in their just struggle for the ng t 
of self-determination." "The Chinese people will 

forever the reliable friends of lliePakutani people, the daily 


declared.* . 

Several articles appeared in die Pakistani press aho to mart 
the occaiion. Oncoflhc commoitawn, Marghub SitM.qm. 
writing on the issue, observed : 


•Ibid., November, 10, 1970 
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China is an ally in peace and war. In peace, it has shown 
willingness to’contvibute both know-how and material to 
Pakistan’s economic development retarded by harsh and 
exacting terms under wWch Western assistance had been 
available in past ; and in war it accorded unconditional and 
all-out support, as was demonstrated by .it in the 1965 Indo- 
Pakistan war.^“ 

The official circles had wisely thought that Chinese friendship 
was indispensable, especially on the eve of election, which was 
•sure to deal a mortal blow to the regime. A recapitulation 
•of the relationship was badly necessary for both the countries 
in. order not to lose heart In the hour of trial and reammate 
their close bonds. Dutiful piolagonisia like Sulcti, demonstrating 
their precision and acumen, joined the official camp to make 
the Sino-Pak friendship shine in a new glory. 

Suleri’s pen put in black-and-white in the pages of Pakistan 
Tints, that “friendship with China is the cornerstone of Pakis* 
tan’s foreign policy.” This non-official spokesman of the 
regime, popularly known as “the Cleopatra of the Pakistan 
Press,” asserted that the rivalry betsvecn India and China in 
Asia was a compelling factor for Peking’s coming closer to 
Paklst.sn in the matter of “our deadly dispute with India” and 
“endorsing our policy on Kashmir.” Another deciding factor, 
Suleri stated, was China's genuine interest in Pakistan’s 
viability and capability in "all fields of confrontation with 
India.” 

Suleri in his observations contended that "there is a greater 
identity of interests between Islamabad and Peking than there 
is with \Vashington and Moscow.” He persuasively argued 
shat “this is a truth which cannot be underrated by the seem- 
ingly absolute terminology orbilatcralism... no government in 
PakisLsn can go against the requirements of the country’s basic 
and compulsive interests,” Suleri affirmed.*' 

Itisinihishacjcgroisndthatottcmust rwf so sansa- 

tional air dash of Peking’s old chum, Bhutto, to China and 
the grandllcqucrce of China's Foreign Minister. China has 


Novrtnbw, 10, ItTtO. 
Xovemhfr, lOtO. 
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<5one utmost to save the skin of its friends in Islamabad. 
Pakistani rulers too has-e rediscovered their friends and critics. 
Bhutto once inhis usual exuberance uttered some sensible words: 
“Tlie Chinese were Pakistan's friends but the Americans were 
Pakistan’s allies."’* Both friends and .allies ha\e indeed proved 
their real s\-orth by helping Yahya Khan to wade through the 
riven of blootl ofmilhons in Bangladesh only to ditch him 
when the chips were down and to replace him swth Bhutto in 
the same manner as they had replaced Ayob Khan. 


'’Ihi-iuslcn Txtrts, March 30, 1983 
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WiiEN Chairman Mao smiled benignly at M. Richard Nixon 
on February 21, thousands had gathered at the .SAaAW Afinar 
('d/ar/jH’ Column) in Dacca to pay homage to the memory of 
their immortal comrades fallen in the soul-seating language 
movement and the national liberation struggle. The two events 
might be a sheer coincidence. But it would be diRvcult to gloss 
over their significance. 

Tl\e Nixon-Mao parleys might have been the outcome of 
the US President’s intuition about the inscrutable enigma of 
the smiling Chairman and his characteristic sense of reciprocity 
in the light of the crumbling might of imperialism. But the 
people of Bangladesh, while observing the Afar^Tt’ Dty for 
the first time as citizens of a sovereign, independent country, 
would recall with anguish the roles played by both Washington 
and Peking during their long arduous struggle against Pakistan 
rulers from the time of language movement in 1052. As 
is now well known, the language movement, to secure for 
Bengalee the status of oflidal language at par with Urdu, which 
started immediately after the creation of Pakistan in 1947, paid 
its first price when 19 young students were mowed down in 
Dacca alone by the police on February 21, 1952. The language 
movement since then formed the nucleus of the struggle for 
’le.'gnn.aJ. ajunonm-’j Gar the. Ben^alnr., «uib?55»alon}j ?;>. ’hr. tiU- 
flcdgcd national liberation struggle of 1970-71. During the 
years since 1952 many more lives were lost. Both Peking and 
Washington ccntribiitcd their share in this by their direct and 
indirect encouragement to those forces which knew only to 
answer the popular demands with bullets and bayonets. 
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In the early fifties, when the Constituent Assembly of 
Pakistan heatedly debated the question of introducing a federal 
structure in the country and East Bengal (now Bangladesh) 
legitimately claimed its rightful share of power in the national 
affairs by virtue of its numerical majority and richer natural 
resources, the landlord-bureaucratic oligarchy in the ^Vestem 
■wing fought tooth and nail against such an arrangement. The 
ruling elite, representing the US and British monopoly interests 
in Pakistan, foresaw their immediate doom under a popular 
democratic set-up led by the Bengalis. Since then they 
resorted to unheard of repression and finally even genocide 
against the Bengalis to prevent the popular forces from taking 
up the reins of Government in Pakistan. 

This was the time when the Bengalis had made a tryst with 
destiny and embarked on the arduous path of a liberation stru- 
^le which led to the inevitable victory- The landlord-bureau- 
cratic complex in Pakistan was constantly aided by the US 
schemers and pampered by the Maoists against popular dis- 
content. During the last two decades, Peking and VVashington 
used all their skills to induce the successive dictatorial regimes 


of Pakistan to put down Bengali resurgence with black terror. 
Their last desperate bid to save Yahya Khan by drowning the 
Bangladesh rebellion in blood ended in the unceremonious 
demolition of the edifice which both Peking and Washington 
painstakingly built up as a monument to Sino-US friendship. 

It is in this background that when the people of Bangladesh 
assembled at the Shahid Minor to rededicale themselves to 
the task of redeeming the unfulfilled pledges of their comrades 
in order to honour their obUgation to history ^ * 

national liberation struggles ©fthe world, they also pledg^ to 

defend their motherland from any possible conspiracy mS 
hatched at the Peking summit. TTie people of Bang a 
have realised from their own experience that the 

powers confabulating in Peking have already comnuttrt o 

agreed line of action. The summit at Peking thus ca 
special significance for the people of Bangladesh. ' , 

natural that the 75 million people would be on 5“"“ o 

their freedom won at the cost of blood and to* ° ” . v-on- 

tnen, women and children, old and young, , 

spiracy tliat might have taken shape during t e cser 
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Aro^K .Sal”" -■>“-<> -atari.,. 

■i«ie draluv IrS -II I-- 

En-Iai’s threat of ofPriinier Chou 

(Interview with Neville subcontinent.” 

C. 1071). Sunday Times, December 

Peking^^nL^'wasWton’" chapters, neither 

reactionary ruling clique replacing the 

Bangladesh has upjct th* ^I'*’'= emergence of 

East Asia. It is with th' ^ plans in South and South- 

Elkins all the way lo leek ‘17'' 

;l.n narlicr strategic and tactics "P 

paper tiger" in the heart of the 'I*' 

■treating streamers displayed atpLlf' =”‘1 *= •‘"Sd 
fairly clear with their ouieW a- * boulevards become 

dismiss the implications of tK one cannot just 

«Il=d sworn enemiK *'' ,>h= "wo so- 

handi wanriy"S'St iUl"? 11''°“ En-lai shook his 

-g «P=rie„ce of being refeL a'l' own mortify- 

rtridem ttio’n'of Ae'^^Js" M i"»cribing 

“Orning ns a finishing touch trit^Pf""'”' U"'"”" 

•“ Prling. Thisi,npos.',iv^-„^ ".““" ”'d-carpc, welcome 
objectives or the NUon-.Mao trr," 

declaration that "China's rcadin,-. "'■ birailarly, Nixon’s 
Asia IS one among other reasn ' role in 

tance to my visit to Peking ” hi.hl^ h” ‘“'““bing much inipor- 
thc Peking conclave. The visil ■?' ''''’“'“I issues of 

only a few weeks earlier 1 t° P<=fc*ng 

Wn and the Chinese leaden President 

Pindi-PekingAVashington plans In touches to the 

It is in this context that one outh and South-East Asia, 
two powers during thcrere«. iT7 7^^ ‘heroic of these 

to understand the significance of *“ 

Martyrs -f^yin Banjbdcsh betle ^ear s otiser%’ance of the 
inscperable from any apDraf,-.! 1 ofBangladesh is 

PPraual of the Sino-US role in this 
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subcontinent. It was during the liberation struggle of Bangla- 
desh that the world powers came out in their true colours. It 
15 with this in view that I referred to the corelafion between 
President Nbcon’s visit to Peking and the observance of 
Martyrs' Day on the same day. 

Since the onset of pogroms in Bangladesh in March 1971, 
the Us and Chinese acts ofommissions and commissions have 
found a rare harmony. The coordination culminated m the- 
spcctacular solidarity between the two in the UN Security 
Council and General Assembly debates over the Indo*Pak War 
ofDcccmber 1971. Both stood firmly for mamtaining the so- 
called integrity of Pakistan and combined to brand India as 

an "aggressor” for the act of its responding to the request for 

help from the Bangladesh Provisonal Government. The specific 
charge was lhat of "interference” in the internal affairs of 


another country. 

While Joseph Sisco, the US Assistant Secretary of State, if 
on record to have asserted that "our policy is to preserve the- 
territorial integrity of Pakistan,” the Chinese representative, 
Fu Hao, demanded in the UN Genera! Assembly Humanitarian 
and Cultural Committee on November 21, 1^71 that "the in- 
terference in Pakistan’s internal affairs must be stopped first of 
all.” The Chinese representatives had also asserted that the unity 

'ofPdkistan was essential for Pakistan’s prosperity. From this 

judgement, it was obvious that Chmi would accuse the 
freedom-fighters in Bangladesh as "rebels” and "splitters ot 

Pakistan. China, however, deliberately avoided pointing out 

that Pakistan’s integrity could not be maintained by denying t e 
Bengalis, who were in majority, their due share in the * 

affairs — domestic and external. Peking also preerre^^ n 
look into the causes which turned the Bengalis into re 


and "splitters.” • -i 

The Sino-US cooper.-’ti'»n with Yahya Khan was 

denying the people ofBangladcih their legitimate '’’S - 

determination. A recognition ofthat right against , - . 

sive military junta would have signalled not on yt p^. j 

^Itng clique m Pakistan but also ‘’L™ oL 

Washington’s policy of shaping Pakistan into J ® ^ jj,;, 
>0 snarl at India at every opportune blow 

^gre by the Bengalis was, therefore^ considere 
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Peking and Washington plans. They dcddcd not to take any 
chances and lesortcd to blatant intimidation against India be- 
cause of her commitment to uphold the cause of the oppressed 
Bengalis. 

Jack Anderson’s disclosures in the Tork Times, have 

revealed that during the movement of the Seventh Fleet in the 
Pay of Bengal, a CIA report said that “according to reliable 
clandestine sources. General Yahya Khan had claimed that 
the Chinese ambassador in Islamabad had assured him that 
"tvithin 72 houK the Chinese Army will move towards the Indo- 
Pak border.” The CIA also reported, according to the same 
source, that the Chinese were gathering weather data since 
December 8 along the Himalayan areas, presumably to determine 
whether the passes leading into India were fordable through 
the snows. These reports, actually emanating from the Pen- 
tagon and the White House, not only provide ample proof of 
the close links between USA and China during the Indo-Pat 
War but also called the Chinese bluiT about non-ioterference 
in internal aHairs of other countries. In fact, both Peking 
and Washington aligned with each other intimately with 
every aspect of Pakistan’s internal affairs in order to extricate 
Yahya Khan from the morass ofblundeis committed by Pakis- 
tan in connivance with its friends and allies during the last 23 
years. 

With this idea in mind China welcomed a high-powered 
Pakistani delegation led by Bhutto in early November last year 
in Peking. ^Vhilc the delegation was, by its very character, 
an axms-seeking mission, consisting of almost all the Chiefs of 
Staffs of the Pakistan armed forces, Bhutto’s leadership of 
the delegation fully exposed the so-called enmity between him 
and Yahya Khan. Bhutto has been and remains a favourite 
of both USA and China and it may not be a surprise if one 
day it is revealed that he was catapulted into power with the 
active cooperation of Pdting and Washington when they 
realised that Yahya Khan had lost his utility as a suitable prop 
in this subcontinent. 

The purpose of Bhutto’s visit on behalf of Yahya Khan at. 
the height of tension on the borders could be easily gathered 
from his own announcement on the conclusion of the visit: 
“We are now in full preparedness to maintain our terrUorial 
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integrity against foreign aggnsstoa." (Reuter, Islamabad, 
Novembers, 1971.) 

China’s deep interest in Pakistan’s affairs was also reflected 
in Bhutto’s admission that “there was a complete identity of 
views on all the points discussed,” between them. What the 
points of discussion could be, needed no speculation and were 
revealed in course of the Indo-Pafcisfan military conflagration 
from December 3 to 16, 1971. 

Thus the USA and Chinese interests were identical perhaps 
due to the fact that both had made equal contributions towards 
Pakistan’s ills and hence all the efforts to bail out Pakistan and 
save their own skins. 

Peking made a farce of its own policies by declaring from 
the podiums ofihe UN that China was the true defender of small 
and medium nations against the domination of super-powers, 
and that China would never pursue great-power policy aims. 
But China’s activities in regard to Bangladesh liberation 
struggle in cooperation with USA are an eloquent testimony to 
the fact that Peking has discarded its own high-sounding 
.declarations. By vying with the USA in extending support to 
Yahya Khan, Peking has only proved that its perseverance for 
emerging into a great power is exemplary. Denouncement of 
the Bangladesh liberation stru^le as ’’secessionist,” had led 
China to the same position as that of the USA, the vilest enemy 
of all national liberation struggles in the world. Through its 
cooperation with USA, China isolated itself from the main- 
stream of the world democratic and progressive forces which 
upheld the right of the Bengalis to self-determination. 

Opposition to the Bangladesh people’s struggle was a repu- 
diation of China’s own stand in regard to national liberation 
stru^Ies. It would be quite pertinent to pose before the Chinese 
the question that if Peking could commit its fuU-throated 
support to the so-called Pakistani people’s just struggle against 
foreign aggression in Kashmir and right to self-determination 
what prevented Peking from giving support to the 75 
million people of Bangladesh. The Bengalis’ fight was for self- 
-determination and national Lberation against the West Pakis- 
tani oppression and tyranny. Only plausible explanation of 
the Chinese stand could be that Peking’s support to national 
liberation struggles has not been consistent. In other words. 
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China supported only those stru^les which did not jeopardise 
the interests of Peking and served its policy aims. 

A 1970 study of the Peking’s queer claim of support to 
national liberation struggles made by Peter Van Ness of the 
‘University of California, showed that the Maoists were very 
selective in their ofBcial endorsements of speclBc struggles. It 
was revealed that in 19G5 Peking could approve of only 23 
movements out of a possible of 120 such cases. The author 
was of the view that Peking’s selection of the targets of revolu- 
tion was mostly prompted by the policies pursued by the for- 
eign states towards China and not by political conditions 
prevailing in a particular country or the ideological and mili- 
tary strategy of local revolutionary organisations. 

Peking consciously avoided those slates in selecting the targets- 
of revolution which were friendly with itself despite the exis- 
tence and possibility of such rnovemems, Peter Van Ness in his 
analysis contended that eighteen independent countries endor- 
sed by Peking for their national liberation struggles %\ere found 
rating high in hostility to Peking in their state policy. 

Peking’s fuiminatlons against the Mukti Bahini of Bangla- 
desh and its full support to General Numeti of Sudan in 
shughtering the Communist revolutionaries there, only under- 
score the conclusions drawn by Peter Van Ness. It was this bana- 
lity that led it to describe the Pakistani marauders as “ad- 
vocates of people’s interests.’’ It was the same understanding,, 
bordering on naivettc and nonsense, that China extolled the 
student unrest in France in 1968, as a revolutionary upsurge 
inspired by Mao’s thoughts. (Peking ilmnu comments on May 
21 and 27, 1903.) 

Tliesc arc only a few classic examples of the crassest oppor- 
tunism and double-standard policies pursued by China. This 
policy was thoroughly exposed during the Indo-Pak War when 
China cried hoarse about the Pakistani people’s right to self- 
determination while the same was stifled within Pakistan itself. 
The dubious role of Chirta was also demonstrated by the distri- 
bution of booklets conta'iriing “excerpts from the works oT Mao 
and Lin Piao” among its agents of questionable characters in 
Bangbdesh. On the other hand, Cltina extended full political 
support and allowed West Pakistani roHitary aircrafis to fly over 
its territory' to sow death and destruction in Bangladesh, An 
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Associated Press report from VVsshington on November 4,1971, 
said that Pakistan had sent freighters to China and Rumania 
to fetch arms and ammunition. The agency quoting intelli- 
gence reports in Washington said that a Pakistani merchant 
ship was en route to China to bring artillery pieces, mortars, 
vehicles and ammunition for Chinese manufactured tanks used 
by the Pakistanis. TIius it is clear that China's claim of being 
the true defender of national liberation forces is a downright 
hoax and does not stand the test of argument and proof. 

In regard to non-interference in the affairs of other countries 
China would surely feel embarrassed if it were to honestly 
refer to its own repertory. Public memory is not so short, in 
spite of the Maoists’ wish, to forget the charges that were 
levelled by the Cuban Prime Minister in early 19GC against 
China. Peking was accused by Fidel Castro of “exerting 
blackmail, exhortations, pressures and strangulations... and of 
worst methods of piracy, oppression and filibustering," of 
“hypocrisy, insolence, absolute contempt, betrayal of confidence 
and brotherhood, bad faith, cynicism and the worst form of 
poison." It was also alleged that tjie Chinese embassy in 

Havana was systematically distributing vast quantities of pro- 
paganda material and was persistently trying to subvert 
Cuban leaders, (Referred to by K. P. Gupta in “China’s 
Theory and Practice of Intervention," China Report, Vol. VIII,. 
No- 6, November-December 1S»7I). 

China’s record of similar activities in other countries is no 
less ignominious. Peking’s open instigation to the Naxaliies 
in India might, according to Mao’s thoughts, stem from its 
adherence to the principles of revolutionary internationali'm, 
but is a clear example of interference in India’s internal affairs. 
The leading Peking daily, in an article on June 

2, 1967, urged the people of India “to take to arms” and 
“overthrow the present government.” There is also the c - 
ssic instance ofPeking Radio describing the politically moti- 
vated anii-cow-slaughter demonstration of Sadhus (Monks), 
led by the Jana Sangh in Delhi in November 1066 as 
tionary mass upsurge" of the Indian people See a t-t » 
Radio Broadcast on Tunc 2S, 19G7 on the Revoluiionao’ 
Armed Struggle of the Indian pet^le, published in .Mainstream 
on July 8, 1967. 
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On the other hand, there have been a large number of people 
in this country and elsewhere who wished and expected that 
in keeping with her highly pubti^cd stance, China would be 
sympathetic towards the freedom-fighters of Bangladesh. One 
■could legitimately ask: were not the Mukti Babini guerillas 
valiant enough to be eminently qualified for Chinese support 
in their death-defying struggle? After ail the sacrifices the 
fighters in the Mukti Bahini— predominantlyyouth and students 
of poor peasant and working class families — should be equally 
if not more worthy of the cause of freedom when compared to 
the Chinesc-pampered and eulogised Naxalite and Naga 
rebels. However, by its wholehearted cooperation with Yahya 
K-han, China’s hypocrisy and perversity have been proved to 
the hill. , 

China’s logic of non-interference seems more absurd and 
puerile when one refers to the liberation movements, for inst- 
ance, in South Africa, The entire progressive world has been 
unanimous in condemnation of the apartheid and racism in 
South Africa which technically may be regarded as an internal 
affair of that country. Should, China, which was no less 
forthright and vociferous against Vorsier’s oppression, refrain 
from its attack on the plea that it is an internal affair of South 
Africa ? It is, however, notable that China has been secretly 
conducting substantial trade with South Africa. While this 
may be the Maoist method of expressing solidarity with the 
toiling and oppressed masses without damaging its own interest, 
it is certainly not compatible with revolutionary internationa- 
lism. China’s support to the liberation struggles of the peoples 
of Mozambique, Angola and Guinea (Bissau) if considered by 
China's definition of interference may as svcll go against Peking 
itself. By the same logic, one would view China’s open hostility, 
not mere indUTerence, to the Bangladesh liberation struggle as 
a clear evidence of its rank opportunism. 

China’s support to the ruling clique in Pakistan against the 
popular forces in the country was a clear case of interference 
in the internal affairs of the Pakistani people. China cannot es- 
cape from this accusation by talking of Peking’s support against 
“Indian aggression,” in order to defend its independence. 
For Qiina was already hand in glove with Yahya’s genocide in 
Bangladesh long before the Indo-PakWar started. Premier 
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Choa En-lai had avcn toasted Pakinaa’s victory over India at 

tiln ,-T *»’'• Siona’s .?cvoli 

.onary sol.dar.ly with Bangladesh people was no, focheom- 

a/ainirr^ “™S»y 

the^n”’ ”v“' 'Srenodththe Jlioists’ accusations that 
wao?^”®, j"" breanse they 

. , ®f self-determination which had 

ecn dented by the Pakistani mililaT junla. Similarly, very 
lew would be swayed by China's hollow phrase-mongertng that 
he revulsion m Bangladesh was a “handiwork of India and 
oQvict Union ” 


he irony of it all was, that China preferred to ignore the 
rapacious exploitation and oppression of the Bengalis by the 
ood-thiraiy ruling clique In Pakistan which w^s equally ex- 
ploiting the weaker national minorities Id West Pakistan as well, 
^hma s mouthing of revolutionary phrases could never hide the 
act that it had been cynically backing this very clique against 
the people of Pakistan. An explanation for this could be that 
the Pakistani rulers were the lavountes of USA and China aj 
'veil. It was obviously this which prompted China to denounce 
the popular upsurge in Bangladesh and direct all its fire against 
the Soviet Union and India. In following this course, 
China did not appear to be much embarrassed even after ex- 
posing herself as a close ally of the USA. 

The only plausible defence for China’s conduct and aberra- 
tions in its policies in regard to Bangladesh could be that 
Peking lost itself In the cloud of its hegemonistic and big- 
power ambitions. The spectre of the success of the Soviet and 
Indian policies in Bangladesh haunted the Chinese to such an 
extent that they abandoned their carKcr surreptitious moves 
3nd chose to openly sail in the same boat with the USA in 
order to safeguard their interests In Pakistan. 

Peking was also guided by the calculations that Bangladesh 
2* a sovereign, independent, secular and democratic state 
'vould not be easily vulnerable to the spell of the Maoist 
China. Peking also realised that Bangladesh, in her own 
^tercst would make a common endeavour with the Indian 
people to pursue similar polidcs and ideals with a view to 
strengthening the newly won political and economic indepen- 
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•dence and preserve tranquillity in the subcontinent. China 
correctly envisaged that the powerful Soviet support and its 
close cooperation with both India and Bangladesh would 
always be a significant factor for preserving peace in the sub- 
continent, for acting as an efiective deterrent against outside 
subversion, and for ensuring speedy socio-economic progress of 
both these countries. While these calculations heavily weighed 
in China’s decision to step up its acerbity against India and the 
Soviet Union, the response of Bangladesh government towards 
the divergent US, Chinese and the Soviet attitudes towards the 
-sub-continent only confirmed Peking’s apprehensions. 

The Bangladesh Foreign Minister in a statement from Mujib- 
■nagar in early December last year, said that “the Security 
Council proceedings have lifted thccurtain to unmask the naked 
anti-people role of the Washington-Peklng axis,” 

. Describing it as the “super-menacing role of the two super- 
■powers," he asserted that Washington, the leader of the so- 
called free-world, has become a shameless partner and an 
abttKet of genocide,” while “Peking, n great preacher of 
Marxism-Leninism and upholder of People’s Democracy, on the 
other hand, has become the greatest supporter of Islamabad 
military machine to suppress brutally a people’s struggle 
which she herself had to undergo in not.too-distant past," 
Referring to the Soviet policy during the critical ninc- 
jnonths, the Bangladesh Foreign Minister stated that : 

The 75 million people of Bangladesh hail the commendable 
pro-people role the USSR has been playing since the day of 
Pakistan army crackdown in Bangladesh. We gratefully 
acknowledge the deep sympatliy and understanding of our 
cause that prev’ail in Moscow. Tlic people of USSR and 
their government have earned unforgettable admiration for 
their unyielding pro-people role,,.,’’ (Bangladesh, Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, iGovernment of Bangladesh, December 8, 
1971). 

This categorical statement from the elected representatives of 
Bangladesh dispels .any misgivings about their ability to disting- 
uish between the friends and foes, and it affords little scope 

for any Chinese manoeuvre to win back the sympathies of the 

Bangladesh people. China was-hbviously apprehensive of this 
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eventuality and opted for the company of discredited farces in 
order to keep up its anti<Indian and anti-Soviet hystrionic 
fervour. Besides, China’s poL'cy Pf extending its domination 
■over entire Asia had played a crucial role in its anti-Bangla- 
desh role. 

As a prominent Communist leader from Bangladesh, Moni 
Singh, observed recently during an informal discussion with 
this writer in Delhi, China's decision to extend full support 
stemmed from its nationalist-chauvinist policy and nobody in 
Bangladesh was today prepared to approve of Peking’s role. 
“The people in general rc^rded China's action as betrayal 
•of their cause,” Singh pointed out. “China’s support to Yahya 
Khan”, according to him, “does not conform with thehfarxist. 
Leninist principles and tt was nothing but a clear deviation 
from them. China’s action was also governed by the considera- 
tion of enmity against India and the Soviet Union. It was a 
pure and simple game ofpower-polidcs prevailing over ideolo- 
gical commitments of China,” 

Indignation and adverse reaction of the cross-section of the 
Bangladesh people are also factors contributing towards the 
Peking's fawning upon Bhutto and JJixon to pursue their old tac- 
tics in a new style as necessitated by the changed situation. This 
realisation on the part of China might have also forced it to 
make intriguing noises as well as maintain conspicuous silence 
in regard to imperialists’ rnachinations, as in the case of the 
current bombing raids in Vietnant- But the freedom-loving 
nations all over the world are today wise enough to perceive 
that Mao’s new oflensive of smiles held disastrous implications 
for them. 

China is frying to be generous at other’s cost. But Peking 
also believes that charity begins at home! An indication 
of it may be available from the result of Nixon’s sojourn 
in China. It was pointed out in a commentary in the /nter- 
national Herald Tribunt on February 2, 1971: “Jn South-East 
Asia American policy is desperately trying to find a way to 
settlement without ignoble collapse and Chinese opposition 
to such efforts seems to have diminished. But the Russians 
are urging Hanoi to fight and humUi^tethe US world image.” 

In this context of China’s rew of super-pow er politics, 
it will not be difficult to see that the Maohts hate stained the 
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glorious anti-imperialist and anti-colonialist traditions of the 
great Chinese people. One is tempted to recall here that the 
Chinese and the Indian people were joint partners in the 
upsurge of national liberation movements to overthrow 
the British colonial rule in Asia during the great epoch 
of mid-nineteenth century. This was the time when there 
was popular mass uprisings in India and the Chinese 
people were also fighting the British heroically iir the 
famous Second Opium War. TTie movements of the Indian 
and Chinese people against the British, greatly influenced the 
subsequent liberation movements of all Asian nations. Interes- 
tingly, the people of Bangladesh, who were then Indian citi- 
zens, synchronised their fight with the Chinese struggle in their 
common strive for freedom and democracy to eliminate British 
colonial oppression and economic exploitation. 

Referring to the 1657-69 uprisings in India, Marx observed 
that this nation-wide fight for national emancipation "coinci- 
ded with a general disaffection exhibited against English supre> 
macy on the part of the great Mian nations, the revolt of the 
Bengal army being, beyond doubt, intimately connected with 
Persian and Chinese tvars.*’(*‘h^®*’t on Revolt of 1857." /ntfia 
Today, Vol. 11, no. 3, p.23.) 

Thus it is clear that the Opium War, waged by the Chinese 
people against the British and French aggression and the 
Indian rebellion put a check on their common enemy. Interest- 
ingly, the majority of the participants in this common struggle 
were from Bengal whose sons and grandsons are today the victo- 
rious heroes of Bangladesh national liberation struggle. It is in 
this historical background that the present Maoist leadership of 
China by condoning Yahya’s massacre in Bangladesh has 
tarnished the glorious saga of anti-imperialist and anti-colonia- 
list traditions of the Chinese people. 

* The context behind the observance of this year’s Martyrs* 
Day in Bangladesh is thus qualitatively different. The people 
of Bangladesh have not only been betrayed by the Maoists but 
are today under constant threat of the machinations of Nixon- 
Mao-Bhutto triumvirate. Bhutto’s attempt for defence pacts 
v.-ith China and USA also confirms the machinations against 
Bangladesh. President Bhutto’s attempt to hammer out some 
sort of "defence pacts" with USA and China are parts of the 
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same line of action. 

It is also to be noted here that it was Nixon, who during 
his Vice- Presidentship played an important part in the conclu- 
sion of the US-Pakistan military pact in 1954. According 
to Sclig Harrison, Nixon then at a briefing described the 
military pact as “an opportunity to build a counterforce to 
Nehru’s neutralism in the Indian leader’s own backyard.’’ 
(/far/er’j July 1966). While Nixon has not changed 

his earlier views, China’s aversion to India’s continued policy 
of non-alignment and neutralism is too pronounced to be 
ignored. 

In such a background the banners held aloft by the heroic 
people of Bangladesh on their Martyrs’ Day, to remember the 
millions ofimmortal freedom-fighters ofBangladesh on Febru- 
ary 21 arc of much more revolutionary import for the deve- 
lopments in Asia, than the red banners waved by the Red 
Guards to welcome President Nixon to Peking. The Maoists 
have smudged their red banner of revolution with unprincipled 
actions and betrayal of the national liberation struggle of 
Bangladesh. 
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